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The Republicans Return 


FTER sixteen years in the political wilderness, the Repub- 
licans are back in Washington, not merely with a foot- 
hold in the House, but in control of both branches of the legis- 
lature. When the new Congress meets in January, they will 
have a majority of from 6 to 12 in the Senate and of from 50 to 
70 in the House of Representatives. This is a reversal of political 
fortunes as sharp and as far-reaching as that which, in 1930, left 
Mr Hoover isolated in the White House. The pendulum has 
at last swung to the right. 

To the outside world, the significance of this election may 
be summed up in a single question. Is this 1918 all over 
again? On the domestic side, there seems little doubt that the 
pattern has repeated itself. This autumn’s election campaign 
has exhibited the same irritation and weariness with reform 
and responsibility which elected a Republican Senate and 
House in 1918 and put Mr Harding into the White House in 
1920. In that year the United States, which for nearly tweaty 
years had shown its preference for progressive poli- 
cies, turned its back on both its international obligations and 
its internal abuses to indulge in an orgy of prosperity and 3n 
almost complete abdication of government. In 1946, the New 
Deal has become as. much a part of history as Wilson’s New 
Freedom. The election, has shown tha. she cancpowand, ot « 
Generation ago—serenity, normalcy, laisser-faire—still appea 
Nshsasehoneulenee aliiow pee can by Mr Roosevelt both in 


But this time the reversal, which was so catastrophically com- 
plete in 1920, stops short of foreign policy. Here 1946 is 
emphatically not 1920 brought up to date. President Wilson 
sowed the wind when he made the peace treaties a party issue 
and rebuffed both Congress and the Republicans. His error 
has not been repeated. The control of the Senate over foreign 
policy has never been so great ; and through Senator Vanden- 
berg the Republicans are committed to suport the foreign 
policies of Mr Byrnes and in particular the Russian policy 
which they helped to initiate. If continuity of foreign policy 
is what the world wants from the United States, it is only fair 
to point out that the Republicans are more firmly wedded to 
a policy of “ no appeasement ” than the Democrats. The pres- 
sures for a pro-Russian policy exerted through Mr Wallace, 
though they are capable of acutely embarrassing a Democratic 
Administration, will make no impression on the tough hide of 
the elephant, the emblem of the Republicans. Even so, the 
extent of the area of agreement should not be exaggerated. While 
the Republicans will stand pat, it is unlikely that they will add 
many good works to faith. A policy of active intervention that 
appeared likely to increase the obligations of the United States, 
or to demand substantial sacrifices of American property, lives 
or sovereignty, would appeal, in the Republican party, only to the 
liberal minority, which was weakened by the death of Mr Willkie 
and decimated in the primaries earlier this year. 

Moreover, the agreement between the parties relates only to 
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the politics of foreign affairs, not to the State Department’s idéas 
on commercial policy. The ascendancy of Mr Cordell Hull 
in American thinking on the tariff is over. The high-tariff 
party is back ; and those pledges of co-operation which America 
was expected to make to the International Trade Organisation 
are ony too likely to emerge in the form immortalised by Mr 
Dooley in 1909: 

The Republican party has been thru to its promises. Look 
at th’ free list if ye don’t believe it. Practically ivrything 
necessary to existence comes in free. Here it is. Curling 
stones, teeth, sea moss, hog bristles, marshmallows, silkworm 
eggs, stilts, skeletons, an’ leeches. Th’ new tariff puts these 
familyar commodyties within th’ reach of all. 

Proposals like that for the maintenance of full employment 
through international agreement will fail to secure even this 
nominal abeisance. By the time the connection between world 
trade and more stable employment becomes inescapable, it may 
be too late for even a Republican change of heart to affect the 
issue. The President is still not without powers in these 
matters: The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act remains in 
force until 1948, and empowers the President to reduce import 
duties by as much as 50 per cent of the levels of January 1, 
1945, in return for concessions granted by other countries. It 
is impossible to imagine that this wide grant of executive powers 
will be extended once more in 1948; it is more likely that 
Congress, even if it cannot meanwhile repeal the Act over the 
President’s veto, will find methods of obstructing it. It will 
be hard for any country to base its foreign trade policy upon 
advantages obtained by the back door of executive powers only 
too clearly to be revoked in so short a space, and the exercise 
of which is unpalatable to Congress. The condition of an 
American low-tariff policy under which Britain agreed to abjure 
“ discriminatory practices ” is unlikely to materialise. 

Nor is the economic s‘gnificance of this week’s election confined 
to its effect on American tariff policy. The current prophecies of 
an economic recession are, it is true, qualified by the insistence 
that it will prove short-lived, “ purely corrective,” and that it 
is certain to be succeeded by a new Coolidge plateau of pros- 
perity. Nevertheless, it would seem very strange in any other 
country for even such mild apprehensions to be combined with 
a successful campaign for an end to governmental planning. 
The dismantling of controls will now go on faster than ever. 
Yet, if ever they came to be faced by the realities of a 
slump, there is no doubt that the Republicans would prove to 
have profited by the experience of the past fourteen years. 
Though they gleefully pointed out in 1939 that the best efforts 
of the New Deal could not reduce unemployment below ten 
millions, the pressure of public opinion would make it impos- 
sible for them to content themselves with the puny gestures 
of Mr Hoover in 1930. The Welfare State cannot be repealed 
like the Eighteenth Amendment. The brakes may not be put 
on in time—it has yet to be proved that either party, working 
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"tidler the American system of government, is capable 

ing so distasteful a responsibility—but at inet the ot —— 
willbe there in short order. But unfortunately the Metaphor 
is exact. There is now no prospect that full employmen; 
policy will be conceived of as anything more. than a rescue 
operation to be organised after the emergency has arisen 
poo it arises before 1949 the ambulance will have two rival 

ivers. : 

For the present, the Republicans have won only neoa;; 
power. Even if they had a constructive programme, ara 
two years would not bear its imprint. The channels of legis- 
lation, always awkward to navigate under the American system 
will become even more hazardous under an arrangement which 
retains a President of a party already discredited while the 
legislature is drawn from the triumphant ranks of the Opposi- 
tion. Mr Truman’s name must now be added to the melancholy 
list of Taft, Wilson, and Hoover. The Republicans will enjoy 
an effective veto on public affairs of every description. The 
power of the purse exists to cripple or end the life of agencies 
with which the majority is not in sympathy, and with a Repub- 
lican Speaker and Republican majorities on every Congressional 
committee from the Rules Committee downward, 
decent and seemly burial in committee awaits any but the most 
uncontroversial proposals of the Administration. This may 
affect the detailed application even of such things as foreign 
policy where there is agreement on principle. It is ironic that 
the LaFollette-Monroney Act to reorganise Congress should 
come into effect at a moment when paralysis, rather than 
efficiency, will be the purpose of a majority of each House. 

Deadlock in Washington will be accompanied, in both parties, 
by political confusion, as blocs and candidates lay their plans 
for the final run-off in 1948. One party will be bedevilled by 
rival ambitions to secure the nomination in a year when election 
will seem almost certain. And the other party will be con- 
fused by despair. Normally there would be no doubt of Mr 
Truman’s ability to secure the Democratic nomination if he 
wanted it, but his short term of office has seen such drastic 
deterioration in Democratic fortunes that he may feel that his 
retirement will be the best contribution he can make to their 
reconstruction. - 

The comparative stability of American policy during the last 
fourteen years has been due to the fact that one of the great 
progressive tides of American history coincided with the emer- 
gence of a leader who knew where he was going, and was 
sufficiently skilled in handling issues and men to secure a life 
tenure of the White House. In this respect the election of 1946 
Signalises a return to more normal conditions, to the smaller 
men and rapid changes that are historically characteristic of 
the American form of government. There is nothing that the 
outside world can do about it. But the end of positive Ameri- 
can leadership is a fact that must inevitably enter into every 
calculation, political and economic. 


Preaching at Symptoms 


HETHER by coincidence or as part of a concerted plan 

of publicity, the air has been loud these last few days 

with official prophecies of economic calamity and urgent calls 

for greater effort. Several newspapers claim to have knowledge 

of plans to shut down “ non-essential” factories this winter in 

order that the rest may have enough coal. Mr Marquand told 

the House of Commons that a depression of the 1921 variety 

was in prospect. And the Prime Minister himself has been 
expounding the gravity of the manpower situation. 

Concerted or not, these three examples touch directly upon 
the three main brakes that are retarding the. country’s economic 
recovery. These three brakes are the shortage of manpower ; 
the shortage of fuel ; and the shortage of dollars, It has been 
possible until very recently to hold that the shortage of man- 
power would be relieved as soon as isation was com- 
pleted. But this is possible no longer. The armed forces are 
now not much above the level at which they will have to be 
permanently maintained, an’ there is no possibility of 
dodging any longer the fact that the British labour force, 


at its present productivity, is not large enough, even if it 
were properly distributed (which it is not), to accomplish the 
priority tasks that the nation has set itself, let alone that New 
Commonwealth of Prosperity and Leisure which has been pro- 
mised. On the fuel front also the last illusions are vanishing 
and it is clear that the Government has no policy that is likely 
to affect the supply of coal this winter or next. And recent 
events have also cast renewed shadows over the balance of pay- 
ments, which had apparently been secured by the American 
loan. The value of that loan has been diminished by the 1s 
in American prices, And the prophecies of a coming recession 
in America raise the doubt whether the worldwide sellers 
market is going to last long enough to see the export pro 
gramme through to its first objective. 

From these limitations there arises the danger that the 
National Income may be too small to support the burdens to 
which it is already pledged, and that the nation will have to 
choose between cutting down its welfare services, abandoning 
the projects of reconstruction or permanently reducing 1% 
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standard of living. If, in addition, the export drive fails to reach 


its target, there will be no escape from siege economics and 
many other raw materials and foods will continue to be as scarce 
as coal. At the moment, these are abstract phrases ; but by 
1950 they will be election issues. 

So much has by now become common form. It also takes 
very little power of economic analysis to see that the only escape 
from the dilemma is by increased productivity, by making sure 
that the National Income does become larger, in real terms, than 
it was before the war. But how to produce that effect? The 
Government, it would seem, has no idea beyond that of exhorting 
the people to work hard. They have been exhorting for months, 
and a new bout of exhortation is apparently beginning. It 
would be very wrong to say anything against the most admirable 
sentiments that Ministers utter on these subjects. But it is as 
well to be quite candid: exhortation will not work. It is doubtful 
whether it would ever work when the dangers to be exhorted 
against are (at present) so abstract. It is still more doubtful 
whether, after eight mortally exhausting years, there is any 
capacity left in the British people to react to exhortation on any 
subject. But in this case there are specific and organic reasons 
for the languor of the British economy which mere exhortation 
will not touch. It is of comparatively little use to expound the 
advantages of a sunny temperament to a man with a sluggish 
liver. The Government is preaching at the symptoms when it 
ought to be doctoring the causes. 

One of the chief. causes, as has often been argued here, is that 
incentives to effort and sanctions for idleness have both of them 
largely disappeared from the British economy, and one obvious 
thing to do would be to seek means to bring them back, both for 
the wage-earner and for the enterpriser. In a state of full employ- 
ment it is difficult to devise effective sanctions for slackness—at 
least without calling in the Gestapo. Attention will therefore 
have to be concentrated on sharpening the incentives. At 
present, in many industries, a man’s earnings decline pro- 
gressively as his output increases, until he gets a much smaller 
reward for his last hour of work than for his first. This is partly 
the result of wage systems which fix minimum guarantees so 
high that there is little urge to try to earn more, and partly the 
result of the system of Pay-As-You-Earn income tax existing. 
Everybody knows these things ; why is there a conspiracy to 
ignore them? It is a matter of demonstrable fact that when a 
“guaranteed week” is conferred upon an industry that used to 
pay by the day, or when a minimum wage is accorded to an 
industry that pays by the piece, output usually goes down. Then 
why does the Government continue to bless such arrangements? 
Every employer knows that there is great reluctance to earn more 
at each of the steps in the PAYE progression. But why does 
the Government continue to pretend that no other system of 
PAYE, free from this defect, is possible? Or on the employer’s 
side, it is common knowledge that the present cruelly high rates 
of direct taxation kill every incentive except that to tax evasion. 
Mr Dalton’s increases in the surtax probably lost him much more 
revenue than they appeared to bring in. Why is there not an 
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objective inquiry into the question whether the purpose of 
“soaking the rich ” cannot be achieved by methods less harmful 
to economic activity—for example, by death duties rather than 
by income taxes? And if it ts true that British productivity 
is held back by the failure of British industry to adopt the most 
modern mechanical methods, why is there not a searching . 
inquiry into the causes of this attitude? Who bears the blame, 
in what proportions—the restrictive practices of the unions, the 
casual-mindedness of the employers or the short-sightedness 
of the Inland Revenue ? Since it is clear that the closed shop 
mentality, on either side of the fence, cannot possibly assist 
output and is likely to blunt the edge both of incentive and of 
sanctions, why does not the Government openly condemn it? 

If. there is very little to start the blood flowing through the 
arteries of the British economy, there are also far too many 
obstructions, created by the state itself, to any flow that does 
try to start. Few people, at this time and in these circum- 
stances, would argue against the necessity for retaining a con- 
siderable apparatus of control by the Government over the 
national economy. But need the apparatus of control be quite 
so cumbrous and inefficient ? That permission should have to 
be sought before any private use of scarce resources is em- 
barked upon is a proposition that the citizen can understand 
and applaud. But why should permission have to be sought 
sO many times over from so many conflicting authorities, no 
one of which will accept any responsibility for the actions of 
any other, until the attempt to start any enterprise becomes 
like a game of snakes and ladders ? If the country had a single 
Government exerting control, the planned economy might 
work ; but at present this country has forty Government de- 
partments each exerting its own control. When this problem 
arose during the war, one department was designated as pri- 
marily responsible for each activity and its consent carried with 
it the consent of all the others. Why cannot the same principle 
be applied in peacetime? Since all the controls are under-staffed, 
let the least necessary be suppressed in order to release enough 
staff to make the more necessary work. 

These are some of the answers that the citizen is tempted 
to make to the Government’s exhortations. They are not 
matters of party politics ; whatever the party orators may say, 
it is most unlikely that the nationalisation programme has yet 
added a particle to the National Income or subtracted anything 
from it, and it is just as possible to be an enterprising socialist 
as a sluggish capitalist. The things here recommended are not 
easy for any Government to tackle. They do not fall within 
the competence of any department ; Ministers would have to 
take real initiatives of their own, and impose their collective 
wills on departments each concerned to defend its own sphere 
of activity from invasion by a general jpoiiey. But that is, or 
used to be, what Ministers are paid their salaries to do. If 
they are in earnest in their appeals to industry to increase its 
productivity, let them first look to the efficiency of the vast 
industry over which they themselves preside. 
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Equal Pay 


{2 Royal Commission on Equal Pay* was deliberately 
debarred by its terms of reference from making any direct 
recommendation on the central issue of whether or not women 
should receive the same wages and salaries as men. This limita- 
tion inevitably robs the Commission’s Report, which was 
published on Wednesday, of much of its punch and driving 
force. To see a horse jump is a very different sight from 
watching it led up to inspect the hurdle, and the difference is 
repeatedly apparent in the report. The arguments and evidence 
are fairly and fully set out, and make most interesting reading, 
but at each critical point when a recommendation would follow 
naturally, and most of all at the end, the reader is left hanging 
over the fence with no momentum to get over it. This is no 
fault of the Commission itself, but of the Coalition Government 
under whose auspices it was set up, and who feared too definite 
a pronouncement from so authoritative a body on a very contro- 
versial subject. 

Nevertheless the report will certainly come to be recognised 
as a landmark in the economic emancipation of women, and 
reflects accurately the average of public opinion on the subject. 
Royal Commissions are not designed as revolutionary instru- 
ments: the character of their membership prevents this. This 
one mirrors the strong evolutionary movement of opinion which 
has taken place over the past twenty, and more particularly the 
past seven, years towards a more equal status for women and 
a more balanced valuation of their work, and represents a long 
step forward from the point of view of the Atkin Committee’s 
report of 1919. Royal Commissions, indeed, often derive 
their fame from their minority reports, of which Beatrice 
Webb’s on the Poor Law is one of the most famous examples. 
The minority report frequently reflects a point of view more 
advanced than the average, and, therefore, becomes the spear- 
head for further efforts. This might have been true of this 
new report, and it is, therefore, the more disappointing that 
the minority’s case has not been set out more fully and more 
forcefully. 

The Report, with its four appendices, is very full of infor- 
mation, although it seriously lacks sufficient signposts and 
summaries of conclusions to make it easy to pick out the trees 
from the wood. It should do important service in ing out 
the natural and conventional factors which have hitherto 
governed the differing rates of pay of men and women and the 
facts concerning this differentiation. It is divided into two main 
parts corresponding to the Commission’s terms of reference : 
a factual part covering the existing relationships between men’s 
and wo-nen’s pay in industry and the public services, and an 
interpretative part dealing with the social, economic and financial 
impi:cations of a claim to equal pay. It is impossible in one 
article to cover the factual survey, which deals with current 
Practice in local and central government, teaching, the professions 
and a whole host of industrial trades and with comparable 
practice abroad. Some of these facts will be covered in a sub- 
sequent article. Here it is more profitable to consider the kernel] 
of the dispute between the Majority and minority elements, 
because these divergences of view are at the crux of any future 
decision on policy. 

The minority report is signed by three of the four women 
members of the Commission, Dame Anne Loughlin, Dr Janet 
Vaughan and Miss L. F. Nettlefold ; the Countess of Limerick 
remains with the majority. The authors of the minority report 
lay a different stress on. the causes.for the existing divergence 
between men’s and women’s rates of pay, and are._much more 
optimistic in their interpretation of the effects of equalisation. 
The majority assume that the differences in pay must in part 
be due to differences in efficiency, and support their argument 
by quoting women’s higher sickness rates, their more irregular 
attendance, their lesser physical Strength and ‘initiative in cri 
and their lack of ambition. “One sentence in their report ‘is 
characteristic : 

We should expect to find that in those occupations in which 
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both men and women are employed . . . th 
more efficient than the average woman. For, if eee “ Ps 
1s hard to see why, at the prevailing relative Wage rates the 
employer should continue for any length of time to employ men 
In the place of this a priori argument the minority 
base their explanation for the lower women’s Tates of pay op 
the relative weakness of trade union Organisati women 
and the general prejudice of employers against the employment 
of women in any new sphere and their unwillingness to stir 
their male employees. They admit the Obvious 


risave ction}, rene 
relative efficiency, apart from physical stren th 

of the evidence is different from that of Senet Whik 
they admit that the evidence does not show clearly that women 
are a'ways equally efficient with ‘Men in those Occupations 
where their work overlaps, they hold that the difference in 
wage-rates grossly exaggerates the difference in efficiency. This 
is true ; but the minority nowhere establish that the only Temedy 
for excessive inequality is complete equality of pay. 

_ Just because they believe that the effici 


mployment 
women and men, with all the consequential difficulties this 


- The minority members are far more optimistic 
about the results because their diagnosis of the present 
Inequalities is not based on any belief in the natural inferiority 
of women. They believe that the introduction of equal pay 
would break down the present barriers to the employment of 
women, and allow them to' be used wherever they were as 
good as men, and that the consequences of their displacement 


ployees would disappear with the introduction of equal pay— 
Or at any rate that the inequalities between men and women 
would be no greater than those between man and man at present. 


equal pay upon their continuance. The_minority members are 
ready to take the risk and the consequence of failure. They say 
In times of general unemployment it would follow that 
women would be unemployed ‘rather than men. This con- 
sequence is surely not undesirable? - The question of family 
needs is here of great importance, since, speaking broadly, there 
is less human suffering caused when a million women are 
unemployed than a million men. 
This may be sound reasoning. But it comes curiously from the 
advocates of equality for women, 5 
In the face of this cleavage of opinion what line is the 
St iksear to take? Fortunately, however much the a 
¢ Commission disagree on application of equal pay in 
the field of j and private business, they are of one 
mind about its consequences in, the.field of the public services 


Ss competition for, recruitment is open and 
according to merit; the effects of allowing equal pay would not 
greatly affect the numbers and quality of recruits of each sex. 

so far as the higher pay attracted better women the public 
services could only benefit by the. substitution of more com- 
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tent women for less competent men. The Treasury’s attitude 
ols equal pay, as revealed in its evidence, io extremely 
interesting. one hand the Treasury representatives 
resisted the introduction of equality in the Government’s 
industrial establishments because : 

Before the war Government employment cove 

small part of the industrial field. . M. In no seanee wane an 

Government, as employer, attempt to exercise a dominant 

influence in the sphere of industrial wages. 

On the other hand they feared that changes in the large field 
of employment which they control in the non-industrial field 
would have too large an effect on outside practice, and that it 
would therefore be 

peculiarly inappropriate that the Government should take action 

independently of the employers in the country at large. 

This attempt to make the best of both worlds is entirely 
unconvincing. 

In spite of the Treasury’s standpoint it is fairly certain that 
the combination of current opinion about equal pay and the 
Commission’s favourable attitude towards its introduction in 
the civil service, local government and teaching, would make a 
decision by the Government to that effect for its own civil 
servants generally acceptable. The Treasury cannot perpetuate 
indefinitely the vicious circle of the civil service following 
outside practice, and outside business following the civil service. 
This leads nowhere, and the present moment is propitious for 
making a break. As the National Joint Council for Local 
Authorities have recently reorganised their pay and conditions 
of service very much on civil service lines but with no differen- 
tiation of pay for the sexes at the top levels, it is extremely 
probable that they would conform rapidly to the new civil 
service regulations. In teaching, some local authorities have 
already expressed a preference for equality, and it is unlikely 
that the Ministry of Education need do more than encourage 
its extension. 

Where the civil service led it is very probable that commerce 
would follow. The two fields are too closely related to avoid 
the action of the civil service having very immediate reper- 
cussions on business, and it would be unnecessary and certainly 
unwise to attempt to enforce uniformity by legislation. The 
pressure of an acute shortage -of women for clerical and 
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executive work makes it a particularly appropriate moment for 
encouraging equal pay, for the substitution of men for women 
is likely to be very small, and the example of the civil service 
could be followed without much, if any, dislocation. 

In the industrial field the introduction of equal pay is a very 
much more difficult matter. Not only are the members of the 
Commission deeply divided upon this issue, but the evidence 
in favour of equal efficiency is far less convincing. It must 
remain very doubtful indeed whether an attempt to enforce 
the principle of equal pay would be in the interests of the 
coumtry or of women workers themselves ; and in any case it 
would be a political impossibility. But this does not mean 
that there is no case for any action. It is almost certain that 
institutional factors, long-standing conventions and deep pre- 
judice combine to make the gap between men’s pay and 
women’s pay far wider than the differences between men’s 
efficiency and women’s efficiency. The Commission’s principle 
of “equal pay for equal value to the employer” would not 
mean one wage rate for men and women ; but in the great 
majority of cases it would mean far less difference between 
the two rates of pay than exists to-day. 

There is, therefore, a strong case for throwing the example 
and the influence of the Government—its example in its own 
industrial establishments and its influence over the whole range 
of industry—on the side of reducing the gap. The present, 
moreover, is a favourable time to begin. The women are in 
a strong bargaining position ; and if they do, in some cases, 
overshoot the mark and lead employers to replace them by 
men, the consequences to individual women are not likely to be 
serious. A general increase in women’s wages would, of course, 
mean an increase in the average costs of production of industry, 
which should never be undertaken lightly. But that also is 
an adjustment which, if it is to be faced, had better be done 
while the relationships of costs, selling prices and the value of 
money are still in flux. Higher average wages for women, 
without any higher productivity, inevitably means lower average 
wages, in money or in real terms, for men. But this effect, 
if it is wrapped up in the multitude of other adjustments that 
are now in train, may be barely perceptible. It may be a 
small price to pay for the double benefit of an instalment of 
social justice and a larger labour force. 


Trusteeship 


J agen a week of general debate—in which the only 
novelty was Mr Molotov’s proposal for atomic disarma- 
ment-—the United Nations Assembly has settled to work on 
a pattern that was once familiar at Geneva. Six committees, 
meeting concurrently, are thrashing out recommendations on 
specific issues. They will, in three to four weeks’ time, present 
their work to the full Assembly for formal approval. e of 
them, the Fourth Committee, is due to set up the missing 
element in the trio of Councils through which Uno is to do its 
work—the Trusteeship Council. Will it succeed in doing so, 
and, if so, will the system it inaugurates be an advance on its 
predecessor, the Mandates system ? ' 
_ The Trusteeship Council, according to the Charter, is to 
include the Big Five, and, at the same time, to consist of an 
equal number of administering and non-administering states. 
The Charter also rules that trusteeships may be of three kinds: 
cither for territories that are at present mandates, or for ex- 
enemy colonies, or for dependencies voluntarily transferred to 
the system. No proposals are before the Assembly in the two 
latter classes. But the first has oa gare foe of oe 
six existing mandato: ers—two 0 , Britain 
France, po Msi alas (3 the Big Five—have submitted draft 
igreements. If all are accepted, a Trusteeship Council of ten 
will emerge to start the regime. Its administering members 


will be Britain (for Tanganyika, Togoland and the Cameroons), 
France (for Pea Pend and Cameroons), Belgium (for 
Ruanda-Urundi), Australia (for New Guinea) and New Zealand 
for Western Samoa), Its non-administering members, in 


addition to the United States, Russia and China, will be two 
dispassionate outsiders elected by the Assembly. 

The four mandated territories that have not been proferred 
for admission to the new scheme are worth mention because 
they constitute a mixed bag of awkward cases that are bound 
to colour the discussions. At least three of them provide 
ammunition for critics who suspect a great deal of self-interest 
in the policies of all mandatories and would-be trustees. The 
first is Palestine. Here, though criticism of Great Britain is 
rife, it may remain unspoken, for few politicians outside the 
White House want to saddle themselves with the drawbacks of 
being taken for the Jews’ “friend” and the Arabs’ “ enemy,” 
or vice versa. 

The second is South West Africa. General Smuts, on Mon- 
day last, put forward an eloquent plea for its incorporation into 
the Union, on grounds, first, of the insecurity it had caused 
in two wars, secondly, of general economic advantage and thirdly, 
of the people’s will as revealed in an inquiry conducted this year. 
His assertions are a source of anxiety to some authorities on 
native policy, who point out that no independent witness saw 
how the inquiry was carried out, and who quote protests from 
some local tribes who are loudly championed by Chief Tsche- 
kedi of Bechuanaland. It appears that some tribes are against 
fusion because they fear the outcome of the present deterioration 
of race relations in the Union. General Smuts admits that 33,000 
persons were against his proposal, as opposed to 280,000 in its 
favour. The rights and wrongs of the minority case are diffi- 
cult to check. 
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The third missing mandate is Nauru, a lone phosphate- 
bearing island in the Pacific and on the Equator. Here, it 
seems, the spirit is willing to produce a trusteeship, but the 
practical arrangements are lagging. Nauru was in 1919 nebu- 
lously mandated to “ the British Empire ” ; it has been adminis- 
tered by Australia, but its cause is ily buried in a 
file of legal opinions about its status under the Statute of West- 
minster. There is nothing sinister about the omission. 

The fourth case is that of the ex-Japanese mandates in the 
Pacific—the Carolines, Marianas and Marshalls, all of which 
are at present under military occupation by the United States. 
Here is, perhaps, potentially the best ammunition for the new 
system’s critics. President Truman, when voung at Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, this week, repeated his view that the United 
States must become the exclusive trustee for islands “ essential 
to its security,” though the rest, he added, might well be 
turned over to the United Nations. When the time comes for 
discussion of all ex-enemy territories, who is to say where 
exclusive claims begin and end ? 

Mr Molotov and other Russian have more than 
once complained that the mandatories are being slow and 
unwilling to start the new system. To judge by Russian periodi- 
cals, their outlook is that the sooner it is begun, the sooner 
it can bring freedom and contentment to dependencies in 
other people’s empires. As a writer in New Times put it 
recently: 

British, French and Dutch alike revealed (in South-East Asia 
in 1941) their utter inability to rely on local initiative or secure 
the support of these dependent peoples. . . . The peoples of these 
countries quite justifiably want to enjoy the fruits of democratic 
victory. . .. They are the centre of a struggle for national libera- 
tion. Their demand encounters. unbending hostility. This is 
entirely contrary to the spirit of the United Nations, and delay 
in setting up the Trusteeship Council can only lead to profound 
disi!lusionment among the peoples of dependent countries. This 
must be anticipated, and avoided. 

There is a wide gulf fixed between this outlook and the British 
principle of steady devolution of responsibilities down the 
years. No wonder that, by Russian standards, development 
has been slow. By any others, it has been as quick as was 
physically possible, considering that the pre-requisite for set- 
ting up the Council is the submission of draft trusteeship agree- 
ments, which take time to formulate. For, before submission 
to Uno, they require discussion not only with the territory 
itself but also with what the Charter calls “ states directly 
concerned "—a phrase which has been taken by the drafters 
to mean the immediate neighbours. The drafts have also been 
circulated to the Big Five, some of whom (though not the 
Russians) have made comments. This fairly complicated pro- 
cess has, in only eight months, yielded eight drafts. * 

The extent to which the mandatories have used the months 
for mutual consultation is clear from the similarity between 
their drafts. . The broad principles are the same in all; the 
only major difference between one and another is that the 
African drafts, which cater for relatively more 
peoples, make more specific and acreage watt for future 
evelopments. In the more backward Pacific islands, the later 
Stages are less foreseeable; and much more general terms are 
used to define them, 


x 
‘For the present the only way in which the value of the 
agreements can be judged is by comparing them with 
predecessors, the mandates. First, they are looser in 
definition of a,territory’s ultimate destiny... The. League 
Covenant looked forward to “independence,” the new system. is 
more elastic. It prescribes “self-government or independence,” 
leaving room-for advances: towards the solution of a federated 


door system to which they were to dumping. 
date was often economicaily less well off than a straight colony 
next door. Now, they are to be armed and to “ 
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ce in their area.” 
the open door principle subject to the qualification that th, 
advancement of the inhabitants overrides it whenever the 


in maintaining the They are also to obserye 


trustee can make good a case to this effect. Thirdly, the 
Trusteeship Council itself differs in complexion from th 
Mandates Commission. It is wider in. its scope, for it is ope 
to receive reports on dependencies that are not trustee ter: 
tories ; the United States and Australia have already pious) 
sent in such documents. It is also better equipped for asse;: 
ing events ; it can make periodic visits to territories and ca 
receive petitions direct from their inhabitants. But it is likely 
to be less impartial in its judgments. The old body may have 
been a little doctrinaire, but it consisted of men chosen fg 
their experience and judgment, not their nationality. Its mos, 
influential figures—Lord Lugard, Professor Rappard, M. Or; 
—spoke their mind on the principle of what .they personally 
held to be right or wrong. The trustee of the future is mor 
likely to steer a political course at the bidding of his Foreign 
Office. A loss of disinterestedmess and impartiality is almoy 
inevitable. 
_ The trusteeship chapters of the Charter are deplorably loos 
in their drafting, and are bound at once to give oe 
controversies in the Fourth Committee. The first is: Who has 
a right to vote on the agreements submitted? The Charter 
says, “the states tly concerned.” But direct concern may 
wae eee Fee nee sacint, 

in order not to let slip a t that might come in 
useful elsewhere, Is India, for instance, directly concerned ll 
over Africa on account of nationals settled there, and, if so, 
how many—or rather, how few—nationals create a title to 
Syria directly concerned 
é Old Mandates’ colours? Where docs 
Strategic concern begin and end? 

Another problem of equal difficulty lurks in Article 82, which 

says that “there may be designated”: in all or part of any 

territory strategic areas in which all functions shall 
be the business of the Security Council. None such has ye 
been designated. Who is to designate them? 

The third difficulty ahead will start to emerge when trustees 
begin to ve Pim licence to place advancement of the 
ts before international considerations. The first pub- 
lished British drafts even used the suspect word “ monopolies ” 
to describe their intentions for fostering local well-being. A! 
Dominion instance, looser phraseology has been substituted. 
But the: problem remains. 

‘To-anyone who remembers the weaknesses of the mandate: 
system, it must be plain that the new regime is going to be 
dogged by a confusion of ideas which marked and marred the 
old. The plain truth is that there isa conflict between high- 

the one hand, and the ame 
Ss on 
other, The League tried, and Uno is trying, to marry principl: 
do so t: But 


the loose 


the dled 
failure. There is paradox in a Charter which proclaims the 
equality of all races in the very chapter in which it provides 
that one race must—at least for a ti ye tutor, and another 
pupil. Later on, the two-way -pull of internationalist versus 
. rience may well lead to many. an unsatisfactory 
compromise in the field of administration. In theory, a mixed 
of 3 minis: ors looks admirable, and the 
y. perplexities ; in practice. Re 
e 
should stick to one bank of the river and the Protestant to th: 
other), it is prudent not. to confuse the mind of a backward 
people by a 


thinking that leads to. misunderstanding and 


i 
i 
| 


} a display of the differing methods of, more advanced 
nationalities; and races, The same conflict is bound to arise 
in the economic field when internationalists want equality of 
commercial o ity and local administrators seek to resist 
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NOTES OF 


The German Crisis Deepens 


The Foreign Ministers are reported to be attempting a speedy 
consideration of the five peace treaties discussed at Paris, so that 
the problem of Germany may be brought on to their agenda 
without much more delay. The urgency of the problem is not in 
doubt. While the policy of the occupying Powers drifts along 
in the limbo between agreement and disagreement, the tragedy 
of the German people deepens daily and, with each worsening of 
the crisis, the scale. and speed of action necessary to set it right 
grow proportionately. How long, one may wonder, will the 
mixture of economic folly and political revenge known as the 
Potsdam settlement be left to mde the German people like 
the four horsemen of a new apocalypse? Eighteen months after 
the peace, conditions in Germany are in many ways worse than 
they were on the morrow of occupation. A year’s experience of 
administration by the Democracies leaves the Germans without 
food or hope. So serious is the immediate crisis in the British 
zone that the Commander-in-Chief is in London to see if it 
is possible to avert’ a complete breakdown. What is needed 
now is mot tinkering here and patching there, but an almost 
total reversal of policy. Have the Foreign Ministers the sanity 
or the Conte in each other’s intentions to attempt 
new start 


The basic necessity is an immediate reversal of the Potsdam 
economic settlement. Mr Bevin has spoken of eleven million tons 
as a reasonable figure for German steel production. More 
recently Marsha] Stalin also published in a press interview his 
opinion that, the plan for the level of industry should be revised. 
But the degree of devastation and disintegration in the German 
industrial system’ after war, bombing and eighteen months’ 
neglect is now such that outside assistance in the shape of credits 
must be considered. As Dr Victor Agartz, the head of the German 
Economic Advisory: Board, pointed out on Monday in an 
important speech to. the German trade unions at Diisseldorf, 
there will be no reconstruction without outside help for the pur- 
chase of raw materials and the re-establishment of German trade. 
This: point, ‘however, raises all the old political questions. 
Can the Allies find some method of concerting that aid 
without accentuating the divisions between them? Or will the 
pattern be American credits to private industry in the West 
—and the continued removal of German industry to Russia in 
the East? 


* 


Whatever the general decision on Potsdam, the Western Allies 
have a direct and immediate responsibility to face—the possible 
breakdown of the rationing system in the British zone in the 
next few weeks, and with it the collapse of whatever meagre 
industrial revival has been achieved so far. British officials from 
the Control Commission in London and Berlin are on their way 
to the United States to discuss with their American opposite 
numbers the practical details of the joint administration of their 
zones. The first “practical detail” is clearly to see the people 
fed. In the next week, grain ships already at sea must be diverted 
and the British Government may congratulate itself that by 
initiating bread rationing it has ready to hand an instrument for 
controlling interruptions in the regular arrival of grain to this 
country, Bur this is only an immediate step. The longer need 
is for the diversion of more food to Germany. The primary 
tesponsibility rests with the United States, no doubt, but it can- 
not be too often repeated that the British people have their own 
contribution to make. Mr Strachey has stated that they are 
eating more flour than they ate in peace time and 98 per cent 
of their pre-war consumption of meat. Is no small sacrifice 
possible? Above all, is it morally justifiable or even necessary 
for the Government to add “Christmas presents” in the shape 
of extra meat, sugar afid sweets? Public opinion will not of itself 
make the necessary act of imagination to picture the famine among 
the Germans for whom Britain is responsible. A Jead from the 
Government is as essential here as it was in the strenuous days 
of Mr Churchill’s war leadership. It is pitiable that politicians 
who claim to recognise the obligations of international law (which 
include the duty of occupying powers to feed those dependent 
on them) and, in addition, claim to represent in an especial way 
the ideal of international solidarity, should be incapable of giving 
their fundamentally honest and merciful people a decent lead. 
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THE WEEK 


Foreign Ministers and United Nations 


Meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers are now pro- 
ceeding concurrently with the session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. This is a somewhat remarkable con- 
currence, for the delegations of the Big Four are, of course, taking 
part in the work of the Assembly, while the meetings of the four 
Foreign Ministers are those of a body which has no place in 
the United Nations Organisation, and the simultaneity of the two 
gatherings merely emphasises the situation which has been brought 
about by the delay in concluding peace treaties with the defeated 
Axis states, The United Nations Organisation, with a member- 
ship composed initially of the states which had been allied in the 
struggle against the Axis, was supposed to be in its Council and 
Assembly the highest authority of the victorious nations seeking 
to re-establish and consolidate peace in the world and deal with 
the many urgent problems left in the war’s wake. But it is only 
too clear that Uno is still relegated to the discussion of relatively 
minor questions, and that the great crucial issues of the day, being 
involved in the making of peace treaties with the enemy countries, 
are reserved for the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

It is undesirable that this state of affair should continue much 
longer, for if there is a constitutional body set up to dea’ with 
major world affairs and they are in fact handled by another body 
which is outside the constitution, the world will soon get into 
the habit of regarding the former as of no importance. In par- 
ticular, the smaller nations have more and more a feeling of 
helplessness and frustration which they have clearly carried with 
them from Paris to New York and which showed itself in the 
storm over the Argentine delegate’s amendment to the resolution 
admitting Sweden, Afghanistan and Iceland to the United Nations. 
The significance of the amendment was to give the Assembly a 
slightly more dignified position in relation to the Security Council 
in the procedure for admission of new members. The Russian 
bloc in the Political and Security Committee of the Assembly 
opposed the amendment, but it was carried by 19 votes to 14 
with. 16 abstentions. Mr Manuilsky, as Chairman, then ruled 
it out of order in spite of the fact that the Committee’s rules 
of procedure required only a simple majority of those “ present 
and voting” to pass a resolution. This moved the Committee 
to revolt against its Chairman and overrule him by 46 votes to 
4. The issue was in itself a trifling one, but it indicates the 
temper of the Assembly, for what was felt to be at stake was the 
status of the Assembly vis-a-vis the Great Powers, 

* * * 


A Home for the United Nations 


The United Nations still, it seems, does not know where to 
lay its head. In this time of housing shortage and long waiting- 
lists for even the least desirable of residences there will be general 
sympathy with the world’s supreme international organisation in 
its search for premises adequate for its dignity and for the work 
which it has to 7 on. Although many months have passed 
since it was decided to have the headquarters of the United 
Nations in the United States, the organisation has not yet any 
home of its own and has to. live in lodgings and hired buildings, 
like a touring theatre company. 

The General Assembly has now been presented by the Secretary- 
General with its first regular budget estimates, and in the 
light of these has had to consider the plans for buildings for a 
permanent headquarters. It has become clear that the question of 
housing is dependent on the finance of the organisation, and a 
drive for economy is now in progress, particularly from the 
American side. Whatever may be the advantages of an American 
site for a large international body, cheapness of building and 
cheapness of living are not among them from the point of view 
of the poorer members who have to find dollars, and there are 
complaints from many of them that the institution is too expen- 
sive. The generally approved solution is to cast the burden of 
financial care on to the broad shoulders of the American host, and 
the Secretaciat has suggested that, on the basis of capacity to pay, 
close on half the total cost should be allocated to the Unii 
States. Senator Vandenberg, however, speaking for the American 
delegation, rejected the proposal on the high-minded principle 
that it would be bad for the indépendence of the organisation for 
any one nation to contribute more than a quarter of its expenses,’ 
and he went on to criticise the building proposals as too costly. 
This attitude certainly reflects current American feeling about the 
United Nations. In the early days cf enthusiasm, when such high 
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hopes were set upon it, the American public would not have 
grudged the relatively small sum required for its establishment. 
But disappointment with it as a guardian of world peace and 
agency of co-operation among the nations has gone so far that a 
few million dollars for its offices are now felt as a tiresome burden, 
and the Republican victory in the elections is not likely to produce 
a more generous mood, : 

The demand for- economy naturally favours nostalgia for 
Geneva, where suitable buildings ace crying out to be used for 
the purposes fer which they were originally insended. The “ Back 
to Geneva” movement is now being carefully fostered by the 
Russian bloc, which formerly was the decisive factor in getting 
the United Nations site removed from Europe. What the Rus- 
sians want to-day is American isolationism, and they have for 
some time been expressing their disapproval of American “ re- 
actionary ” intervention in the affairs of other continents. They 
are aware that the location of the United Nations in America is 
an important factor psychologically in keeping Americans 
interested in world affairs ; when the League of Nations was in 
Geneva it was a remote European institution, and the United 
Nations, if it moved there, would recede into the margin of Ameri- 
can national consciousness, even though it retained American 
official membership. It does not follow, indeed, that American 
policy, if less influenced by “internationalism,” would revert to 
old-fashioned isolationism, but the spotlight on the international 
issue of the hour would be much less intense—unless important 


American interests happened to be involved. 


x x * 


End of the Session 


The proroguing of Parliament on Wednesday marked the 
end of its first session. Although most of the session’s business 
was completed before the summer recess, several important 
measures have only attained the dignity of Acts during thc last 
few weeks. Parliament’s final score for the session is 84 Acts, 
among which are a dozen or more measures of front rank sign‘fi- 
cance. There are the four big nationalisation measures (Coal, 
Bank of England, Civil Aviation, Cable and Wireless); there 
are the two cornerstones of the new edifice of national social 
services which was first forecast in the Beveridge report (the 
National Insurance Act and National Health Service Act) ; there 
are several important Acts directing how and by whom houses 
should be built, and one Act (New Towns) guiding where they 
should be placed. These and a few other giants, which dwarf 
the general flow of minor legislation, constitute Parliament’s 
real claim to have brought about an unprecedented change in 
the state of Britain in one brief year’s work. 

Whether or not Parliament is building well, there can be no 
doubting that it is building too fast. Parliament’s own duty does 
not end with legislative enactment; it has the equally impor- 
tant and harder task of seeing that its wishes are respected and 
its intentions carried out. But the volume of delegated legislation 
is now so vast as to make effective Parliamentary supervision 
well-nigh impossible. The latest report of the Select Committee 
on Statutory Rules and Orders (HMSO, 2d.), for instance, points 
out that the 1939 emergency sanction for making laws is still 
being carried on at five levels, (a) the original statute, (b) the 
Defence Regulations made under the statute, (c) the orders made 
under the Defence Regulations, (d) directions made under the 
orders, and (e) licences issued under the statute. Surely, as the 
committee urges, it ought to be possible to keep the great- 
grandchildren and _ great-great-grandchildren of the original 
statute out of the picture. Administrative prodigality of this type 
makes Parliament’s task far harder. 

But it is not mainly the administrators that are to blame. 
Legislation is becoming so generalised as to leave Parliament’s 
actual intention thoroughly vague. During debates on recent 
measures, MP’s have been heard to remark that they do not know 
what they are passing, The National Health Act, passed this 
week, is a case in point. The areas to be covered by hospitals, 
the conditions of doctors’ service, the character and size of the 

health centres are al] left undetermined, to be settled 
at the Minister’s discretion. This is giving Mr Bevan powers 
almost as wide as those of an Eastern caliph; it is not demo- 
cratic law-making at all. The cause of such dangerous procedures 
is the Government’s frantic desire to move forward before it has 
properly charted its own course, 


* * * 
National Health Service Act 


One of the House of Commons’ last tasks of the session was 
to consider the Lords’ amendments to the Nati Health Ser- 
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vice Bill which has now received the Royal Assent. Of the three 
amendments carried against the Government, one has been 
accepted and two refused. The favoured amendment gives the 
hospital management committees legal status by making them 
liable to’ be sued in the same way as the regional hospital boards 
The two that failed concerned the relative functions of the Londo, 
County Council and the metropolitan boroughs, and the metho; 
of payment for general practitioners. 

It was never expected that the Commons would agree to the 
amendment obliging the London County Council to delegate 1 
the boroughs its functions in respect of such services as materit, 
and child welfare. But the amendment relating to the paymen 
of doctors should have had more chance, for it might have allowed 
a compromise to be reached between the wishes of the doctor; 
and of the Labour Party. It provided that the doctors should 
paid by capitation fee unless the Medical Practices ittee 
recommended otherwise_in except:onal circumstances. Thus jt 
did not rule out the possibility of a basic or even full salary in 
areas wheré extra inducements to practise might be needed. The 
Commons, however, refused the amendment on the ground tha 
the method of remuneration should not be laid down by statute. 
This is exactly what the doctors fear. Now that it is to be kft 
to regulations, whatever Mr Bevan’s intentions—and he declares 
himself still in favcur of a basic salary and capitation fees—there 
is nothing to prevent a future Minister from introducing a full 

ied service. This is another instance of how delegated legis. 
lation can leave an important question completely unsettled a 
the time a Bill becomes an Act. 


e % e 
Permanent Conscription 


It is reported that the King’s speech will contain the outline 
of a permanent scheme for military conscription in this country, 
and that Mr Attlee broke this news to the Parliamentary Labour 
Party and to the General Council of the TUC this week. It is also 
reported that the news was received with alarm and despondency. 
If this is true, much of the displeasure is probably lip-service to 
the Labour Party’s tradition of anti-conscription, for, in spite of 
the emphasis laid by the Government last May on the temporary 
nature of the scheme then announced for conscription in the 
following two years, it has always been clear that armed forces 
of the minimum size needed could only be maintained by some 
measure of conscription. The real question is for how long 
conscripts will have to serve. 


Full and official details will presumably not be revealed until the 
new session begins. But if the reports are to be believed, young 
men will have the option of undergoing their military service 
either before or after their apprenticeship, university education 
or professional training. Their actual military service will be 
limited to eighteen months and will be followed by four or five 
years’ reserve service in the Territorial Army which will involve 
a period of training every year. 

The Government is clearly attempting to make this necessity 
as little evil as possible, and it is at least satisfactory that it has 
brought itself to face the inevitable results of the failure of the 
recruiting campaign. But eighteen months, in spite of the option 
of deferment, is a long time judged both from the individual's 
view point and by the civilian requirements to be met from the 
country’s manpower. Nor is it at all certain that eighteen months 
will be a maximum. For, even if the Services have been com- 
pelled to scale down their demands to well below a million men, 
the conscription of each age-group for eighteen months will only 
yield about 285,000. Total armed forces of 750,000, therefore, 
can be maintained if the recruiting campaign yields 465,000 men, 
but not otherwise. And at present thete is no sign that this 
goal will be reached. The Labour Party’s dislike of conscription 
should be directed, not into opposing it outright, but into secur- 
ing that eighteen months really is a maximum, and that any 
shortfall in the defence programme resulting from a failure in 
voluntary recruitment is made good by an increase in those work- 
ing on supplies and equipment rather than by an extension of 
the period of conscription. 


2 ® x 


Local Government Elections 


Although the Labour Parry again made big gains in the 
municipal elections on November Ist, the real centre of interest 
in the results lies in those places where the Conservatives Te 
gained some of their lost hold. It was to be expected that those 
boroughs in which Labour is strong should have continued the 
process of shifting the balance from right to left, since only # 
third of the councillors are elected each year and it therefore 
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takes three elections for a strongly Labour area to complete the 
expression of its views. Very similar results are thus likely to 
take place next year in all the Labour strongholds—provided, of 
course, that something very damaging does not happen to the 
Labour Party’s reputation meanwhile, 


, Net Gain + 

Gains. Losses. Net Loss — 
TeStag  . sss cckeross+c- scenes cpseeee 257 98 + 1§9 
Conservative © ....... 0, 136 132 + 4 
Ltoorale 10. 200i laces 16 36 — 20 
Communists... ...... ee cece I 6 - § 
Independents «........-...-.0066 ee 61 199 — 138 


The political weather changes can be followed much more 
definitely in those places which are pale pink, pale blue or mauve 
in colour. With the big change-over last year many of these 
places abandoned their natural colours and diluted them with 
varying shades of red. Now that the first raptures of socialism 
have passed off and the inevitable criticisms of any Government 
in power are being heard, the middle-class Tory areas are reverting 
to type. It might have been possible to hold them rather longer 
if the policy of the Government had nor been so glaringly anti- 
middle class. But Mr. Bevan’s policy on housing, Miss Wilkin- 
son’s on education, and Mr Dalton’s on taxation—to quote only a 
few instances—ignore the claims of the middle classes so com- 
pletely that it was not surprising that places like Harrogate, 
Maidenhead, Oxford, Sutton and Cheam, and Windsor should 
have shown Conservative gains. It is in places like these that the 
political temperature can be measured most easily, and Mr Attlee 
will have to look to his defences more carefully if he is not to 
meet much heavier cpposition next year. The Labour Govern- 
ment’s continuance of power still depends on holding the floating 
middle-of-the-way vote. 


x x * 


World Food Fights 


As if heralding the Republican victory, the United States 
has taken during the last fortnight two significant decisions on 
world food policy which display its renaissance of faith in the 
vittues of private enterprise. Neither decision in itself is nearly 
4s unreasonable as hotly idealistic critics on this side of the 
Atlantic contend ; but the same cannot be said of American policy 
in general. ‘The decision of the American Department of Agri- 
culture to cease buying food for foreign Governments after 
December 31st is the natural sequence of the lifting of price 
controls in the United States. It does not imply the setting aside 
of international agreements for the allocation of food ; what it 
does imply is that nations will get as much, and no more, food 
from America as they can afford at the greatly enhanced prices. 
It should not be too lightly assumed that the effect will be a 
further increase in American home consumption, since those 
foreign nations with the necessary dollar resources will be free to 
outbid the home buyer and expand their imports of American 
food very considerably. Britain’s foreign exchange position will 
inevitably be further worsened ; but Britain depends on the United 
States only for marginal supplies of food such as wheat and meat, 
which there should be no difficulty in affording. It cannot be 
disguised, however, that many penurious nations, such as those 
now in receipt of «id from Unrra, will have the greatest difficulty 
in finding the means to purchase food from the United States in 
the New Year. If famine recurs in many places this winter, the 
American refusal to continue support of Unrra and the American 
habit of feeding its own occupied zones too lavishly will be 
largely to blame. 

The United States has also upset plans for the long-term co- 
ordination of world food policy by adopting a cold and sceptical 
attitude towards Sir John Orr’s idea of a permanent World Food 
Board, which was accepted in principle by the recent Copenhagen 
conference of the Food and Agriculture Organisation. This is 
a complete reversal of the American attitude at Copenhagen, 
which has largely come about through the State Department's 
assertion of its strong preference for entrusting schemes of com- 
modity control to the proposed International Trade Organisation 
tather than to FAO. Although such a volte face is regrettable, 
the new American attitude is not really unreasonable. If ITO is 
to have any teeth in it, it is essential that all schemes of com- 
modity control should at least be brought under its general super- 
vision. Moreover, as the, Americans urge, it 1s more realistic to 
start with individual schemes of control for some of the more 
important commodities—which. it will be difficult enough to 
Operate successfully in any event—rather than to appoint a om 
super-authority. armed with enormous powers of control over. 
oodstuffs. 


745 
Full Employment at ITO 


It was obvious when the International Trade Conference 
opened at Church House that the major controversy within it was 
going to be between the “free trade” conception of the 
Americans, with its goal of a maximum volume of trade in good 
years, and the “ full employment ” conception of the Australian and 
other critics, with its goal of a steady development of international 
trade without the sudden collapses that have done so much in the 
past to upset so many domestic apple carts. Neither school of 
thought would, of course, deny the objectives of the other ; the 
Americans do not decry full employment nor the Australians 
underrate the virtues of a flourishing exchange of goods. But the 
difference of emphasis is fairly fundamental and nobody has yet 
sufficiently thought through the problems to which it gives rise. 

What has been surprising in the past week has been to discover 
the British Government, which is pledged to give support in prin- 
ciple to the American proposals and has hitherto seemed to be 
rather more than half converted to them, giving sttong support 
to the “full employment” school and emphasising the fact that 
it is not committed to a single clause of the American charter. It 
is a little disappointing, nevertheless, to find that the British 
Government’s views on the proper application to international 
trade of the principles of full employment are just as vague and 
negative as everybody else’s. They appear to have made two 
suggestions. The first is that every nation should promise not to 
have a slump—a sort of economic Kellogg Pact. The second is 
that if any signatory nation of the Charter is wicked enough to 
indulge in a slump, all the others should be released from their 
obligations towards it—that is, they could discriminate against it. 

If there is a severe slump in America at any time, other coun- 
tries will certainly have to protect themselves against the import 
of American unemployment and to do what they can to maintain 
their mutual trade. But what a negative form of full employment 
policy this is. A full employment policy involves measures te 
protect each major constituent stream in the total flow of the 
national income from suddenly drying up. Income earned from 
exporting is one such stream, and therefore a real international 
full employment policy would take the form of devices to main- 
tain the volume of exports in all circumstances—which means, of 
course, agreements to put a floor under the mutual trade of 
nations, either in pairs or in groups. This is the plain logic of the 
matter. But even the acquittal of Dr Schacht does not seem to 
have undermined the doctrine, so sedulously cultivated in 
Washington, that it is a hanging matter to be caught discussing 
such things. 


* * * 


Appeasement in Palestine 


The Old Testament and plenty of other histories, including 
the annual report of the Mandatory Power for Palestine, are full 
of proof that appeasement of Semitic races does not pay. And 
yet, if the British Government wishes to draw Palestinian Jews 
to its December conference, it is indisputable that it had to release 
their leaders from detention. Mr Creech Jones’s announcement 
that these, as well as some detained Arabs, are set at liberty is— 
if a December conference were his only goal—above reproach 
from the standpoint of timing. But it has other grave drawbacks. 

It is based on two assumptions: The first, that an anti-terrorist? 
resolution passed by the Inner Zionist Council on October 29th 
signifies that the Jewish Agency is in a position to halt Zionist 
extremists whom it has so far done nothing to check. The 
second assumption is that in the eyes of the Zionist authorities 
violence is always wrong. May the assumptions prove right. But 
the omens that they will do so are not favourable. These omens 
should be noted. First, Mr Creech Jones quoted only part of the 
Inner Zionist Council’s resolution. He did not mention a rousing 
passage full of martial metaphor which called on Jewry to “close 
its ranks and to brace itself for further effort for early achieve- 
ment of the historic aim of a Jewish state.” Secondly, the Jewish 
Agency itelf is deeply divided on the issue of when to use force. 
Thirdly, many young terrorists have vowed to use it until Britain 
changes its immigration policy. Fourthly, murder and ambush 
have, with encouragement from the Hagana radio, been perpetrated 
nightly throughout the week since the resolution was passed. 

In taking the Agency at its word and raising the curfew the 
British Government has tried a.gamble. It has gambled on the 
ability of the Jewish leaders to abate terrorism for a few wecks. 
It has bought—or is hoping to buy—a trifling respite for its 
harassed and far too heavily burdened military and civil servants 
in the territory. But it has not looked further ahead. For it 
cannot, in the light of experience, imagine that Zionists who 
have been appeased are going to co-operate, at and after a 
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-conference, on any terms except their own. It can hardly ‘be 
hoping that influences from abroad will prompt them to) com- 
promise. They are still in the heyday of capitalising—in. order 
to secure an increase of Palestinian Jewish numbers vis-d-uis 
Palestinian Arabs—the impulse of many a nation to help refugees 
in general, and Jews in particular, into any country but its own. 


* * x 


Better Housing Progress 


At last there seems to be a definite acceleration in the num- 
bers of houses ready for occupation. The latest monthly returns 
for September (Cmd 6939 and 6940) are the most encouraging 
so far. During that month, which was outstanding for its heavy 
rainfall, 6,291 permanent houses and 9,910 temporary houses 
were completed, compared with 4,564 and 6,751 of each type in 
August. This is a very substantial impzovement. Mr Bevan is, 
no bt, feeling considerably relieved, but the gilt of his relief 
mustwe slightly tarnished by the record of private enterprise com- 
pared with that of local authorities. In August the rate of houses 
finished by private builders fell slightly compared with July, and 
it was reasonable to think that the four to one ratio was having its 
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effect. But anv such interpretation has now proved to be prema- 
ture, for private firms building under licence completed 3,724 
houses in September, compared with 2,759 in August—an increase 
of 35 per cent. It is true that local authorities increased their 
rate of completions by 42 per cent—from 1,815 in August to 
2,567 in September—bur these figures are still so much below 
what the numbers of houses under construction would lead one 
to expect that it is not possible to derive great comfort from them. 

The diagrams above set out the picture more clearly, and 
detailed figures are given on p. 772. the end of September 


permanent, temporary, and war ed houses which had been 
rebuilt had provided just under 87,000 new homes in all. 

* Ue | ® . 
Piiority Milk 


For the ordinary consumer the milk supply is at present 
worse than it has ever been since rationing A 
his ration is the same—two pints a week—as it has been for the 
last five winters. But whereas in the past many households 


‘@ tacit acceptance in social 
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found that they were able to obtain more than their ration, to, 
many of them are finding that they are not even receiving th, 
two pints a head to which they are entitled. 

There are several reasons for this. Feeding-stuffs for the 4; 
herds are scarce ; demobilisation has increased the de for 
the Services were not given liquid milk, and so has the Tising 
birth-rate. A fourth cause of the increased demand is the rig 
in the number of consumers who are given priority on t, 
grounds of invalidism. During the war, priority consumption by 
invalids was about 900,000 gallons a week. By last it 
had risen to 1,200,000 gallons, and it is now 1,300,000 gallons. 
The Ministry of Food has therefore declared that after Novem. 
ber 30th no certificate dated before November 3rd will be valid 
and that doctors should take the opportunity. provided by th 
need for re-certification to squeeze out doubtful cases. 

If re-certification, which, except for diabetics, has in any case to 
be undertaken at weekly, monthly or three-monthly _intervak 
makes an appreciable difference to the supplies for the ordinay 
consumer, the extra work thrown on the doctors will have been 
justified. But even if the medical priocity allowances are cut back 
to 1,000,000 gallons a week, thus savimg 300,000 gallons, it yjli 
not offset the demands made by the 2,000,000 ex-Servi 
demobilised since last winter, whose ration of two pints takes 
500,000 gallons. Moreover, it is not so much loose certification 
that accounts for the rise in priority allowances as the old viciou; 
circle that is at work again. Because the i consumer is 
receiving less. than ever, people who in the past did not troubk 
to obtain priority are now doing so, with a consequent further 
fall in the non-priority supplies and therefore a further rush to 
join the priority ranks. ost of this mew demand is probably 
genuine in that it can be fitted into one or other of the medical 
categories ; some is not so genuine, and some may be frankly 
bogus. But busy doctors can. rightly; complain that it is the 
Ministry of Food’s job, not theirs, to break the vicious circle and 
allocate the marginal supplies. And the Ministry might well 
investigate many of the other complaints about milk distribution 

ies going to day nurseries for twice the number of children 
that attend ; school milk that is not drunk but cannot be taken 
away ; and the douceurs given to the roundsmen. And surely the 
old peptic ulcer deserves its extra milk more than the office 
worker his tea? 
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Size of Families 


The investigations of the Royal Commission on Population, 
particularly its census of married women carried out early this 
year, should provide detailed estimates of the size of families. 
Meanwhile, a small glimpse of the present picture has been given 
by the introduction of family allowances. In a written pazli- 
mentary answer on October 31, Mr Griffiths said that awards had 
been granted in rather more than 2,280,000 cases. In a further 
answer he showed how these families were split up. Just ove 
half—s53 per cent—are receiving allowances for one child, which, 
since the allowance is not ordinarily payable for the eldest eligible 
child, means that they contain two children of school age. 
Another 28 per cent are drawing two allowances, that is, have 
three children of school age. Families with more than three young 
children are, therefore; concentrated in the remaining 19 per cent. 

No light is thrown by these answers on the number of childless 
and one-child marriages, since of the eight million odd married 
women who are potential drawers of family allowances, many 
may have had several children who are now over school age. It 
is also true that many of the two-children and three-children 
families may have other members over school age. It is, neverthe- 
less, depressing that the large families of children—if any- 
thing over three children is to be considered farge—number less 
than half-a-million. Ar this rate, the typical three-bedroom 
house of today will soon be as out of date as the six-bedroomed 
house of a generation ago. Even more depressing is the lack 
of social and economic policies to encourage large families, or 
least to remove me , vet factors that deter them. a i 
single exception i jowances, for which no one 
that they can encourage faces es, there seems to have bee? 
icy that*there is nothing wrong 

nothing should be 
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Police Pay and Conditions 

It is perhaps a coincidence that the agitation inside the police 
force for improved pay and conditions should develop at the same 
time as a fresh outbreak of jewel robberies. Yet the two events 
are related. In London, at any rate, the police force, which has 
added ten years to its average age, is tired and seriously over- 
worked, and unable to cope effectively with the aftermath of war. 

The recruitment efforts in the Metropolitan area have met with 
scant success, although the position in the provinces 1s better, 
and the present rate of intake is not sufficient to offset wastage. 

The announcement in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
by the Home Secretary is, therefore to be warmly welcomed. It 
comes after negotiations with the Police Council, the Force’s 

“ Whitley ” Council, and provides for an increase in the minimum 
rate of pay from £4 Ios. to £5 §s. a week. The ceiling for con- 
stables is raised from £6 3s. 1c £6 15s. a week. These alterations 
bring the police rates very more into line with the average 
earnings of workers in manufacturing industry. Various other 
improvements have been made in rent and other allowances, and 
in the pay of sergeants. 

- It has been obvious that, if the Force was to be made attrac- 
tive to recruits, especially to those from the Army, then the 
disadvantages of working in a strictly disciplined organisation 
would have to be offset by pay and conditions at least as good as, 
if not better than, those prevailing in industry or the civil service. 
From the public point of view, a contented police force will mean 
a higher standard of protection, and the new concessions should 
go some way towards this and assist recruitment. 


x. * * 


Colonial Service Recruitment 


In a written reply in the House recently, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies gave details of the candidates appointed 
to the Colonial Service in .the recent recruitment drive. 
Two thousand three hundred and thirty-five applicants have 
been accepted, leaving vacancies at present for 530. 
Two points emerge from the figures. First, only some 35 per 
cent of those accepted have had a public school education and 
only 19 per cent are graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. This 
can mean either that the Colonial Office has purposely spread 
the net wide in order to recruit a new type or that the terms 
offercd were not attractive to those who had more lucrative or 
attracuve employment open.to.them. Young ex-Servicemen 
with only a Service background provided a large proportion of 
successful applicants, as the large percentage of 34 without any 
university education shows. Second, although a proportion of the 
posts already filled are specialist posts, all the remaining 530 
vacancies are also technical—mostly for ‘engineers and do¢tors— 
on shows that it is here that the real difficulty of recruitment 
ies. 

The gaps to be filled are key positions. Until doctors, teachers, 
engineers and surveyors are forthcoming in ient numbers 
the post-war development of the colonies is bound to be retarded. 
Efforts to make up the wartime cessation in recruitment for the 
political administration (the district officers and district commis- 
sioners) have been successful. Young men, faced with the pros- 
pect of a drop in income on demobilisation from commissioned 
rank in the Serv.ces and with some proved capacity for leader- 
ship, have been attracted to a life in the colonies. This is all to 
the good. The old and tired men at the top can now retire, 
leaving the way open to younger men and new ideas. But it isa 
different and more difficult problem to winkle out the technicians 
from this country, which urgently needs their services and is pre- 
pared to pay for them, and to send them out to the colonies for a 
few years. Such men know that several: tours ‘overseas mean 
banishment from technical progress while they are there, with 
the prospect of having to put up with a good deal of humbug in 
their work. But these men are urgently needed, and the Colonial 
Office may yet have to raise its price in order to recruit them. 


® * * 


Japan Renounces War 






The new. Japanese Constitution was formally pro d by 
the Emperor in the ‘présence .of =both Honses ‘of, the: Diet on 
November 3rd: ‘“Hav:ng’ been prep: “4 at least 





by a Government Commission and recommended by“an Imperial 
Rescript, the new Constitution can be regarded as a product of 
Imperial init‘ative; having been discussed “and adopted by a 
democratically elected House of Representatives, it can also be 
segarded as a product of the popular will. The fact°that drastic 
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constitutional change was required of Japan under the terms of 
surrender is not stressed in the document, nor is allusion made | 
the writing of a large part of it at General MacArthur's hei 
quarters, » The Japanese are permitted: to regard their new Cong). 
tution as their own spontaneous creation, and there is a stron 
argument for encouraging séch an-idea on the ground that 3 
defeated nation is more likely to adhere permanently to a Constity. 
tion which it believes to be of its own devising than to one openly 
imposed by a foreign conqueror. The admission of spontaneoy; 
generation, however, has had one rather embarrassing consequence 
from an Allied point of view, in that it has enabled the Japaney 
to acquire a new and quite overweening national pride as leader 
of the world in the renunciation of war. ; 

The new Constitution is, on paper at least, quite admirably 
democratic and corrects the notably undemocratic features of jy 
predecessor. But this merely brings Japan tardily into line wit, 
the parliamentary-democratic states of the world, and gives th 
Japanese no occasion for moral superiority over other nations, |; 
is otherwise with the clauses by which Japan renounces per. 
manently the right to maintain armed forces and to wage wa 
even in self-defence. No nation has ever before thus adopted 
complete non-violence as part of its political structure ; not even 
Mr Gandhi’s India is proposing to do so. The Japanese Prin: 
Minister has spoken of the example Japan is setting to the world, 
and the Japanese are apparently almost as pleased with themselve; 
as if they had won the war. It will now be quite superfluous 1 
have peace treaty clauses i ; it will only be necessary 
to point to the Constitution. Great Powers who fought 
against Axis aggression now gird themselves with bombs and 
rockets to protect the world agai@st one another, Japan has moved 
on to a higher moral plane and can in future conferences quote 
freely from the Sermon on the Mount. The cynic may say tha, 
as Japan has been disarmed anyway by the Allies and is to be kep 
disarmed, this spectacular renunciation of war is only making 2 
virtue of necessity. But, after all, there is a skill in making: 
virtue of necessity ; it is judo, the “ soft art,” in which the wrestler 
throws his opponent by yielding quickly in the direction of 
pressure, 

* * * 


No Change in Greece 


After repeated and fruitless efforts to broaden the basis of the 
Greek Government, Mr Tsaldaris has had to renounce the task 
and to reconstruct his Cabinet on narrow party lines. Thre 
Ministers, holding the.important posts of Public Order, War and 
Labour respectively, have.been dropped, but the Government '' 
still a Royalist and mainly~ Populist .administration. Plus «a 
change . . . The stumbling-block appeafs to have been ihe Prime 
Minister himself, Mr Sophoulis and the other Opposition leaders 
having refused to serve under Mr Tsaldaris. He, not unnaturally, 
claimed that as leader of the party with an overwhelming majority 
in the Chamber he was entitled to remain at the helm. But i 
quite obvious that the situation cannot remain as it is for very 
long and that a fundamental reorganisation of the Government, 
instead of what is agreed to be a temporary reshuffle of posts 
is necessary if Greece is to regain any kind of political normal.ty. 
' The failure of the talks with the Opposition, which had been 
going on for some weeks and had the personal blessing of King 
George, is bound to cause-embarrassment to the British Govern- 
ment, which is too deeply. involved in Greece to adopt the rol 
of a passive spectator. It may be that further civil strife will © 
avoided. December is not a good month for revolutions, and ! 
civilian population on semi-starvation diet is not very aggressive. 
There is no doubt that the vast majority of Greeks yearn for peace 
and security ; the vote in favour of the return of the King was ! 
reflection of this desire. But the prospects of political peace art 
remote—and Wednesday’s strike of civil servants, at a time whet 
the whole problem of trade union status.is also under d-sputt, 
is a further hindrance to its realisation. All that can be hoped 
is that British troops, before they are withdrawn, will not 
involved in internal conflict, and that British influence will »: 
exercised in a moderating direction and still seek to bring some 
way out of the political impasse. 

Greece needs above.all a period of, stability which can & 
devoted to real reconstruction, forts: The imminent withdrawal 
of Unrra, and the uncertaimy-< ¢ arrangements for fc 
and materials, mhake thi all, : ry. From a political 
*held under such condi- 
icipate freely, can be 


t this would further 







point of view, the sooner” . tors, 
tions that the om parties can 

_ arranged, the’better. “It may “be! atgiies 
delay Gctpelic rehivdey Pith ‘Be true, but, at the sam¢ 
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Italian Partisans 


A good deat of bewilderment has been caused even in Italy 
by the recent arrests of the leaders of the Movimento Resistenza 
Partigiana (MRP). This is a heterogenous collection of former 
members of the national resistance which grew up in Northern 
Italy during the second half of the war. It also includes ordin- 
ary ex-serviccmen. Andreoni, who is now in prison, is a fairly 

pical case. He was with the Giustizia e Libertad Partisans, and is 
a sincere idealist and an enthusiastic internationalist with anarchist 
theories. Another former Partisan, a Socialist called Corrado 
Bonfantini, who is well thought of in Piedmont, is said to be 
the most definite ideological influence in the MRP. As, how- 
ever, he is now labelled a Trotski-ist it becomes easier for the 
three main Government parties—Christian-Democrats, Socialists 
and Communists—to combine against this group of malcontents. 
These rebels have had plans rather of a “ squatting” nature— 
to settle themselves in depopulated villages and work on overdue 
afforestation and similar work. Inevitably they have all kinds 
of disreputable hangers-on. 


The alarming features of the situation are not only the back- 
d of economic distress, which has been darkened by the 
selfish activities of certain representatives of Big Business, but. 
also the eagerness shown by various Fascist and Monarchist 
groups to exploit the disillusionment of men like Andreoni. The 
Monarchists, who fought the elections last summer under the 
name of Partito Democratico Italiano, subsequently organised 
what they called an Armata Italiana di Liberazione. This has 
now turned itself into the Partito Nazionale Italiano and ill 
conceals its fascist attitude and programme. Among its leaders 
in Lombardy are Carabinieri officers such as Giovanini and 
Marantonio, Similar groupings in Rome—and in Naples—may 
account for the recent disorders when a mere misunderstanding 
about dismissals had occurred. 


Another successful tactic of Fascist intriguers in Italy today 
is to spread the notion that the British and Americans support 
the idea of a Monarchist coup d’état. It is even believed that 
Allied officials have helped to smuggle Umberto of Savoy in and 
out of Italy within the last few weeks. It would contribute 
to stability to have these rumours authoritatively denied. 


Letters to 


Oslo Union Debentures 


Sir—In your issue of November. 2nd you refer to the letter 
by the chairman of Hambros Bank, Ltd., defending the recently 
withdrawn scheme under which the debenture holders were to 
accept 64 per cent in full discharge of all rights on the grounds 
that the company had.at the insistence of Hambros Bank agreed 
with those debenture holders who accepted 50 per cent in 1942 
that the minority would never get any more. This statement is 
difficult, however, to reconcile with the following translated extract 
from the company’s report and accounts for 1945: 

As reported ‘at the last ral meeting, the Norwegian State had, 
during the war, bought ap vated bonds (debentures) to a total 
nominal amount of about £700,000—at a price of 50 per cent. 

These debentures are still in the hands of the State. There is a 
promise by the Government that the debentures will, on certain 
conditions, be transferred to companies for the price at which they 
were bought which, according to the rate of exchange for sterling 
today, will amount to about 7 million kroner, to which is to be 
added interest and charges. The promise of the Government was 
given on condition that the other debenture holders also agree to a 
corresponding reduction of debt, and that an arrangement is obtained 
with Hambros Bank. 

It would thus appear that when the Norwegian Government 
a undisclosed principal bought up about 78 per cent of the 
outstanding issue it was contemplated that the company should 
buy them back from the Norwegian Government at 50 plus 
accrued interest and plus charges, though this was subject to the 
other debenture holders agreeing. It is a mere matter of arithmetic 
to calculate that the proposed redemption basis as at the present 
date, even at the price of 50 per cent, is 85.75 per cent gross 
or 69.62 per cent net, and thus considerably above the figure 
mentioned by the Bank chairman. 


I would, incidentally, mention that I have made energetic 
efforts, which have been so far futile, to obtain {om Hambros 
nk, from the company, and from the Norwegian Government 
copies of the option referred to. I should like to make it clear 
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Shorter Notes 


The long-expected capital-levy bill was laid before the Dutch 
Parliament on October 29th. It proposes a levy of ro per cent 
on all capital up to Fl. 100,000, rising gradually to 25 per cent 
on all capital above Fl. 1,000,000. The capital levy itself will react 
favourably on the Dutch budget by reducing interest payments 
and by the general policy of consolidating the floating debt. As 
an experiment in reducing the national debt and at the same 
time skimming off some of the inflationary purchasing power, the 
capital levy may mark a decisive point in Holland’s economic 
reconstruction. And if it is successful, it may serve as a useful 
administrative model to Germany and Italy where the problem 
has still to be faced. 

= 

Threatened by hostile discussion of its case by Uno, the 
Spanish Government has strengthened its position by making a 
trade agreement with Argentina. Spain is to provide minerals, 
textiles and ships in return for food, textile raw materials, vege- 
table oils, hides and a 3-year credit of 350 million pesos. When 
Spain comes on to the agenda at Uno, Argentina will thus find 
herself in the awkward position of having concluded an agreement 
with a regime which is generally detested by the other members 
of Uno. 

* 

Full returns of the numbers of undergraduates at the universities 
is promised shortly. Meanwhile, Cambridge University has pub- 
lished some of its figures in advance: 

1938 1945 1946 
Pee FRR 4,849 ...... 3,110 ...... 5,018 
65 66 


en 5 
Considering the tremendous pressure on the university the in- 
crease over 1938 is still small. 

* 


Don Gonzalez Videla, who headed the poll in September’s Presi- 
dential elections without however obtaining the necessary majority 
for immediate assumption of office, has now been chosen President 
of Chile by the Senate. After some Communist reluctance he has 
succeeded in forming a new and broadly based Government of 
4 Radicals,'3 Communists, 3 Liberals and 1 non-political expert. 
The average age of the new Ministers is low and, if they can work 
together satifactorily, they may end the persistent factionalism that 
has long frustrated Chilean politics. 


the Editor 


that this letter is solely directed to the discrepancy hetween the 
alleged agreement referred.to in the chairman’s letter and the 
company’s annual report and. that so far as one can see the com- 
pany, backed as it is by the Norwegian Government, ought 
to be in a position to resume the service of its debentures. It 
would be interesting also to know what, if any, settlement has 
been arrived at or been contemplated between the company and 
Hambros Bank, who in the Norwegian consolidated balance sheet, 
but not in the English, appear as creditors of the company for 
Kr.18,127,675.75—viz., over £900,000.—Yours faithfully, 
Horace B. SAMUEL 
Broad Street House, Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
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Alter Brighton 


Sir,—I read with great interest and appreciation your article 
of November 2nd. But on one point I should like to comment. 
You write that if, as things are today, the Trade Unions were 
brought in to participate in management, that “ would only result 
in a lowering of the standard of management in British industry 
which is none too high already.” Is not this too sweeping and 
negative a conclusion? You quote with approval Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s statement that there are very few wage-carners who are 


. qualified to fulfil responsible functions in the administration of 


industry. I, too, agree with this statement, but I interpret it as 
implying, not a negative conclusion, but a recognition that, if the 
participation of representatives is to be of value, then means 
must be found for giving them an adequate training. Is it impos- 
sible to devise such means? That question (i.e., how to help 
wage-earners to qualify themselves to make a valuable contribu- 
tion on Joint Production Committees and even on Boards of 
Directors) seems to me to be one demanding urgent priority of 
attention today. 

There is, moreover, another important aspect of the question 
which touches the root of our current problems. In present 
conditions it is not enough that individual units is an industry 
should be showing satisfactory commercial results. It is meces- 
sary also that the achievement of an industry as a whole should 
be adequate in relation to national requirements. The former 
result does not necessarily produce the latter. For example, in the 
cotton industry to-day individual concerns are showing quite 
satisfactory financial results; but the industry’s total achievement 
in terms of production volume is miserably inadequate in relation 
to national requirements. It is in bringing this kind of considera- 
uon_to bear on policy that Trade Union participation could be of 
real value. In my work as chairman of the Cotton Working Party 
I was constantly impressed by the fact that it was particularly 
the Trade Union representatives who had the opportunity of 
seeing the industry as a whole and of acquiring the corresponding 
outlook. An employer’s representative tends to know his own 
type of business better than he knows the whole industry with its 
wide differences of practice according to the type uf guods pro- 
duced. Trade Union repA-sentatives on a Board could fill a very 
fine réle if they helped to call attention to the wider conception. 
I do not ignore the difficulties implicit in this idea. But the 
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potentialities of national advantage are so great that it is 
making every possible effort to overcome them.—Yours faithine 
Nether Worton House, GEORGE Scuusr; ' 
Middle Barton, Oxon 


Appointments Department 


SiR,—I feel obliged to venture a few words in reply to the leiie 
published under the above heading in your issue of October 
_ I ammat present undergoing a short Government Business Train, 
ing Course, having been recently demobilised after three yeary 
service as an executive officer in the Royal Navy. At the eng ol 
my course, I am relying on the Ministry of Labour to place m 
and many others like me, in junior executive posts in indus; 
and commerce, and I naturally view with alarm the attitude taker 
by employers towards the Appointments Office, as expressed jn 
the letier referred to above. 

Industry and commerce need young blood, and while there ar 
scores of ex-Servicemen waiting to be given a chance to prove 
themselves in other spheres than their enforced choice, it seems 
only fair to ask employers to sink their past grievances and pre. 
judices against the Appointments Office, and co-operate willingly 
with the Ministry of Labour—yYours faithfully, ; 

1, York Road, Winchmore Hill, H. A. A. Sui 

London, N.21 


Sir,—It may interest you to hear an employer’s impression of 
the Appointments Department at Tavistock Square 

I recently telephoned this department and in my dealings with 
various Officials received not only courtesy but intelligent and 
useful advice. Briefly I was able to fill one of three vacancia 
on my staff within a matter of days. The fact that the other two 
posts are not yet filled is not the fault of the department, who ar 
still giving every assistance. 

The efficiency with which this department is run contrasts mos 
favourably with the many Government departments with which 
I have been in contact during the past six years. It is a pity 
that more employers do not take advantage of this useful 
organisation.—Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD A. GREEN 

Alexander Ffacob and Co., Eagle Wharf, S.E.15 
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Veterans and the Government 


(From a Correspondent in Washington) 


T= first hot blasts of a storm that may blow away a lot 
of the established traditions of relations between ex-service- 
men and the Government were felt recently in San Francisco. 
The scene was the first post-war Convention of the powerful 
American Legion ; the protagonists, General Omar Bradley, head 
of the federal Veterans’ Administration, and the leading officers 
of the Legion; the audience, delegates from. the Legion’s local 
posts, mostly older men, although 80 per cent of the Legion’s 
3,300,000 members are veterans of the recent war. 

The trouble started when the retiring Commander of the 
Legion, John Stelle, crudely charged the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion with “ breaking faith ” with the veteran. The specific griev- 
ance was an amendment which General Bradley got Congress 
to attach to the “GI Bill of Rights” in the last few days of its 
session. To avoid abuse of the “on-the-job” training pro- 
gramme, by which apprenticeship wages are made up to a living 
wage by the Government, a ceiling of $200 a month was put on 
the income of veterans making use of the scheme. But this was 
only a casus_ belli; In the year that General Bradley has been 
working a marvellous change, not only in the efficiency of the 
VA, but in its basic policy, it has become clear to the Legion 
that the good old days of the obliging Genera! Hines are over 
and that the VA is no longer a widow’s cruse which, with a little 
pressure, would give freely of government funds. 

When General Bradley at San Francisco hit back at Com- 
mander Stelle in tones not usually heard from a guest speaker, 
there were many people over the country who felt that he had 
at last taken the opportunity to come out openly against the 
increasingly obstructionist line which the Legion has been follow- 
ing. 
The Convention finally broke up in open opposition to Govern- 
ment policy. The newly-elected Commander, Paul H. Griffith, 
promised to carry on the battle with General Bradley, and was 
roundly applauded when he pledged to get the repeal of the 
“on-the-job” ceiling. Among other resolutions, one was nar- 
towly defeated for veterans’ pensions of $50 a month at 50 and 
$65 a month at 60. (Another resolution urged the new Congress 
to remove the 5-year redemption date on Government bonds 
given to veterans under the Terminal Leave Pay Act; this in spite 
of presidential warnings of the inflationary dangers of this amouat 
of loose cash at the present time.) 

Thus came to an end the first phase of post-war relations 
between veterans and the Government. There have been other 
signs that a new pattern is gradually emerging but none has 
been so dramatic or so important. The first year, in fact, has 
been one of sorting out and handing out. The veteran has 
settled back into civilian life. As an individual, the “vet” by 
now is no longer a strange heroic figure but a fairly well-estab- 
lished part of the landscape. He is a taxidriver with “ Veteran’s 
Cab” painted on the door ; he runs a cafe or a filling-station and 
hangs “ Veteran’s Business ” outside ; in pay-queues or rush-hour 
buses he is indistinguishable from the rest save for a tarnishing 
discharge button in his lapel. He is only just starting to have 
a relationship with the Government as part of a group and not 
as an individual. : 

uring the past year, he has given the Government a major 
administrative headache, simply to get him represented by a card 

in the files. There are 13} million veterans from World War II 
as against 4 million others. Of American men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, about 63 per cent have been in the forces. There 
has also been a lot more to do than just index them. “This 
year,” according to General Bradley, “ Congress voted more for 
the veteran than ever before in our history.” Something like 
4,500 separate Bills were passed which, one way or another, made 
work for the Veterans’ Administration. 

_ Until last summer, the Veterans’ Administration gave no indica- 
tion that it could cope with the headache. Between the wars, 
f had been a quiet bumbling backwater, suffering chronically 
tom all the known occupational diseases of bureaucracy. As its 


annual budget rose in 1945 to $2 billion, there seemed little hope 
that it could brace its weak knees against the inevitable pushing 
and shoving—from Congress and elsewhere—for a share in the 
“ pork” which it had to distribute. This year, the VA budget 
is $4,500 million; for 1947, there are plans, approved by Congress, 
for spending $6,300 million. But when General Bradley, now 
being mentioned as a possible successor to General Eisenhower, 
took over, he soon made it clear, not only that he would make 
the VA reasonably efficient, but that he would not let it be used 
for horsetrading either with Congress or the veterans’ organisa- 
tions. His recent refusal to allocate new veterans’ hospitals on 
any grounds other than medical ones is a case in point. 

Perhaps fortunately for the convalescent reputation of the VA, 
its responsibility stops short of the two weakest links im the 
Government programme for veterans—housing and jobs. Without 
either of these unhappy burdens, the VA is undoubtedly in a 
stronger position vis-d-vis Congress than it would otherwise be. 
All the same, there is plenty left for it to do. 

One of its major functions is the handling of cash benefits. 
Over 23 million people have been awarded war pensions of one 
kind or another as compensation for a death or a disability. This 
is one part of the programme where the peak of new applications 
has probably passed. In others, such as education, the peak is still 
to come. This year, while there were 5,549,650 applications for 
education and vocational rehabilitation to September 30th, only 
1,382,563 veterans are in Government-financed training. Next 
year, when colleges and schools have worked out new ways to 
absorb them, the number is expected to rise to at least 2} million. 
At present, nearly 600,000 veterans are being trained “ on-the-job,” 
usually in factories, and almost 800,000 in educational courses. 

The chart of applications for veterans’ loams, too, shows an 
ever-steepening upward curve. So far the commitments have 
exceeded $600 million. Out of about 280,000 approved loans, 
only 10,000 are for farms and 25,000 for business ventures. Mean- 
while about 240,000 loans have been made to veterans to buy 
houses—sad proof of the inadequacy of the homes-to-rent building 
plans. No one has yet cared to calculate what will happen 
when the bottom drops out of the real estate market. 

Much more serious, for the VA, is the large volume of applica- 
tions for readjustment allowances. A veteran is entitled to this 
form of unemployment compensation for a maximum of 52 wecks. 
He draws $20 a week—hence the nickname, the “52-20 Club.” 
In a period of high employment, General Bradley thinks over 
7,115,000 separate applications up to the middle of the year is 
too many. Besides, over 1,507,000 have been “ repeaters,” 
coming back for a second spell on the dole. One difficulty is 
that the United States Employment Service, through which 
veterans are supposed to find civilian jobs, has been returned 
to administration by the States, not all of which manage it as well 
as they might. VA officials can offer local advice and some 
supervision but they dare not raise the bogy of Federal. inter- 
ference. The problem of fitting veterans relatively untrained in 
civilian work into the right job is not easy, as the half-million 
veterans who have re-enlisted rather than face the insecurity of 
civil life have found out. 

The sum obstacle of States’ rights is involved in the “ on-the- 
job” training programme. The VA is sure that there are plenty 
of cases where Government money is being used to subsidise 
wages and where the veterans are not in fact getting the training 
the Government is paying for. But the States do not apply 
uniform standards of what is, and is not, training, and it is they 
who have the right of inspection and certification. 

The other major responsibility of the VA is medical care for 
veterans. In fact one-third of its 176,000 employees are currently 
dealing with the hospital programme, and this proportion may 
rise when the 78 new hospitals are built. In parenthesis, it is 


worth noting that the percentage of psychiatric patients in the 
wards of veterans’ hospitals runs as high as 60 per cent, which, 
by itself, creates an important technical problem of finding enough 
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qualified staff to make the cost of hospital care pay off in results. 

Apparently, however, most veterans expect to live and earn. 
One part of the Administration’s programme which has not caught 
on is the national insurance scheme. Under. this, any veteran 
can keep up a life insurance policy started for him by the Army 
and Navy while he was in uniform at very much lower rates than 
he would pay to a private company. But onlyone.veieran in 
four has paid up on his premiums and $90 billion worth of 
insurance has been allowed to lapse. . 

Aside from the cash and free training care which the Govern- 
ment offers to the vetéran, ‘it als) gives hiny a preference in 
federal jobs. At the moment, half the men employed in civilian 
jobs by the United States Government have seen military service. 
Officials estimate this proportion will rise to three-quarters in 
the next two years. With women employees included, the current 
proportion of veterans is 37 per cent; a year ago, it was only 15.8 
per cent. In competitive Civil Service examinations for jobs 
paying less than $3,000 a year, veterans automatically go top of 
the list. For more professional and technical jobs, veterans get 
a § or Io point bonus on their examination grades. Some fears 
have naturally been expressed that, as the years go by, these 
preferences will make federal employment a system of relief for 
the second-rate veteran, unsuccessful in outside competition. 

This is only a brief summary of the benefits available to 
veterans; there are others for special groups—automobiles for 
“amputees” is one example. And if history repeats itself, 
there are more to come. If it does not, it will not be for want 
of trying on the part of the American Legion—the biggest of 
the veterans’ organisations—or, to a lesser extent, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. A group of Congressional Medallists in this 
organisation has recently been asking for a life pension of $300 
a month. 

But there are signs that the veterans’ organisations will not 
present a united front to the Administration. After the Legion’s 
San Francisco Convention, the American Veterans’ Committee 
came out firmly with an endorsement of General Bradley’s stand. 
On the political side, too, there will be considerable divergence 
between the AVC and the Legion, with other veterans’ organisa- 
tions taking intermediate lines. The AVC has campaigned 
through the summer against a lifting of price controls: the Legion 
has had a very questionable icy—lukewarm would be an 
understatement—on the veterans’ housing programme. The 
Legion is also much more defence-conscious and many resolu- 
tions were passed at San Francisco favouring a “ strong,” fully- 
armed military policy. 

It is still too early to make any definite predictions of the way 
veterans, as a group—or rather a number of groups—will shape 
up in their active relations with the Government. And if policy 
within their organisations is still in a tentative stage, it is still 
more tentative locally over the country. The full-stop which the 
veterans came to in Athens, Tennessee, when, having seized power 
from the local machine, they were unsure what to do with it, 
is a significant indication of the embryonic stage in political 
consciousness, 

_But the record, on both sides, is still so far clean as compared 
with the 1919-1941 record. On the Government’s side, the VA, 
so long as it adheres to its new line of policy—and after San 
Francisco there can be little doubt of that—has. set a new course 
of administrative relations with veterans. On the veterans’ side 
there is certainly more danger of a relapse, but the signs are 
much more hopeful rhan last time. And there are many veterans 
who want the comparatively clean record to Stay that way. 


American Notes 
The Republican Sweep 


The triumph of the Republican ‘Party is complete. In the 
Eightieth Congress, which assembles next January, they will hold 
nearly 250 seats in the House of Representatives—against the 
218 needed for nominal control—while in the Senaié they will 
hold more than $0 seats and enjoy 'a clear majority. In the last 
Congress the effective voting power of the Democrats in the House 
was 243, with a Republican total of 190. In the ‘Senate the Re- 
publicans then held no more than 38 seats and the Democrets §7. 
In the East, the Democrats have held ‘only Rhode Island, Mary- 
land and West Virginia, end in the West only a few of ‘the smaller 
states. By defeating three. Democratic Governors, the Republi- 
ca eee also uoeaginenes their grip on the state machinery, 
a eir chances of a return to full power in 1048 look 
bright to-day. pag ” fi of 

In Congress power is now solidly in the hands of the ‘most 
conservative members of the. Republican Parry’s Old Guard. 
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Senator Taft will presumably replace Senator Alben 
Majority Leader, with Senator Vandenberg taking over from 
Senator Connally as chairman of the influential Foreign Relations 
Commitee. «In the House, Joseph Martin, who has led q Sus. 
tained guerilla warfare as Republican leader, will now become 
Speaker, succeeding Mr Rayburn. 

When.the..new Congress meets, the first action of the Re. 
publicans will be to declare the war officially over, thus depriving 
the President of the unusual powers he enjoys under the Wz 
Powers Act. An attack on the remnantsjof war controls on gover. 
ment ex iture and the privileges of labour will follow ang ; 
seems likely that the Republicans may use their new power 1 
authorise an investigation into every aspect of the Demecrayy 
record. 


Barkley 


* n * 


End of an Era 


It is a striking measure of the Democratic collapse that ther 
has already come, fromi Senator Fullbright, a Democrat, ik 
startling suggestion that President Truman should iesign, afte 
having assured a successor who would have the support of Con 
gress by appointing a Republican Secretary of State. There is 
no precedent for such a step, though Lincoln is known to have 
considered it. That it should be made at all shows a recognition 
that a two-year hiatus in government at Washington has becom 
too costly a luxury. This has ended the longest run of Democratic 
supremacy since the Civil War. The vote has been small, only 
about 36 million, compared with 47 million in 1944; apathy 
has proved to be a strong weapon of the Republicans. But th 
majorities are so decisive that they cannot err in calling a wm 
in the political tide. The country is weary of controls, of strikes, 
of mismanagement, of. Democrats. 

It may be that the vote is more a protest egainst the bunglia; 
of the Administration than a demonstration of confidence in th 
Republicans. But for the unhappy President in the White House, 
the difference will. be very slight. The deadlock which is for- 
cast in Congress will be almost complete. In the unofficid 
alliance between Southern Democrats and Republicans, some 
quid pro quo was necessary. That will no longer be true. The 
new Congress will be even more conservative than might have 
been expected from a routine Republican victory, for in the 
primaries there was a methodical weeding out of Republican pro 
gtessives like Senator LaFollette, Representative LaFollette, and 
Representative Bennett. What has been called the “ Willkie: 
the-wisp ”. days of the Republicans are over, for the time being. 

Defeat will the dissensions inside the Democratic 
party. Mr Wallace and the left wing will claim that Mr Truma 
was undone because he alienated. labour, while the conservative 
will insist—with more apparent justification—that it was precise! 
when Mr Truman tried to appease labour and perpetuate th 
New Deal that he became most vulnerable. 

The struggle in the Republican party will be over the division 
of the prospective spoils, not the allocation of responsibility. In 
New York, Governor Dewey’s decisive majority has put him i 
the very forefront of contenders for the Republican nominatia 
in 1948. It is a victory which dims the star of Mr Stassen, fo 
if in 1948 the practical choice is between a conservative like 
Senator Taft, and a “modern” Republican like Governor Dewey, 
the liberal elements in the party will have no choice but w 
support Governor Dewey. 


x * x 
Consumer Credits— 

The ‘recent shake-out in security and commodity markets hz 
brought considerable discussion on the desirability of casing 
present restrictive credit’ policies, more especially in terms 0 
consumer ¢redits, and the present ban on margin dealings in the 
security markets, 

There has been more than a little controversy in high quattess 
over these proposals—the Federal Reserve Board, it will be 
called, was quite recently calling for still more stringent monetaly 
controls in order to stem inflationary trends, Current opimo2, 
however, seems to be that policies generally must now be flexible 
enough to deal with a relatively moderate business recession ea!ly 
in 1947, and that under such conditions the relaxation of presca! 
controls will provide a healthy stimulus. 

_ Since the last war consumer instalment finance has taken a V¢ly 
important place in the national economy, and there can be litle 
doubt that it has at times assumed altogether unwieldy, P*~ 
portions. Just before Pearl Harbour the Reserve Board intro 
duced’ Regulation W.55 as przt of the general stabilisation 0! 
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oramme. About that time the total volume of consumer credits 
went above the $10 billion level, but with this regulation, and the 
steep decline iz the output of durable consumer goods; the credit 
figure was halved by the end of 1943. Regulation W demands 
, substantial cash payment, and imposes a maximum period of 
one year for consumer credit contracts, although some concessions 
have been made since VJ-Day for residential repairs and improve- 
ments. 

With durable goods trickling back through the supply lines, 
consumer credits have shown fairly steady expansion through 
1946, and were approaching $8 billion in June, when the Reserve 
Board was seeking new controls. It is now believed that there 
will be a general relaxation of these controls by January Ist next, 
including removal of the present time limit on contracts. 

The continuance of controls ‘on consumer credit was strongly 
supported by President Truman last January, and che House 
of Representatives’ Special Committee on Post-war Policy also 
went on record in favour of this type of regulation. These recom- 
mendations, however, related only to the post-war period when 
inflationary pressures were expected to be very strong. The 
Reserve Board. itself has gone much further with a plea that 
consumer credit regulations should form a permanent part of 
its powers, in a much wider system of controls over the entire 
commercial banking systein. 


i * * 


—And Margin Dealings 


Another proposal, which has aroused more antagonism, is 
that the present ban on margin dealings in the security markets 
should now be removed. Margin requirements were raised from 
4o per cent to §0 per cent in early 1945,. and again to 75 per cent 
in July of that year. By the close of 1945 Mr Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
system, was canvassing the possibilities of draconian tax rates on 
various types of capital gains, and early this year Wall Street 
was put on an entirely cash basis. 

The initial pressure for a relaxation of the present 100 per cent 
level for margin requirements seems to have come from “ Com- 
modore” Jake Vardaman, who has graduated to the Federal 
Reserve Board, largely through the personal influence of President 
Truman. There is some reason to believe that Mr Vardaman has 
something less than a statistical approach to the issue of margin 
dealings, but there is also room to believe that opinion has recently 
shown a considerable change, and that an influential minority, at 
least, on the Board is now quite willing to consider a reduction. 
Mr Eccles, so far, has simply stated that the time has not come 
for any revision, and that unhealthy speculation may stili follow 
trom a general relaxation from cash dealings. 

The relaxation of margin requirements will probably be very 
gradual, beginning with a permissible limit of 10 per cent margins 
and going to a probable maximum of 50 per cent. General 
Treasury policy seems to be to relax present controls rather 
cautiously, in line with the assumption made by Mr Eccles that 
the period of inflationary pressures may yet have some way to 
20 before any prolonged down-trend in commodity prices heralds 
a return of less active conditions throughout industry. The 
Treasury’s debt reduction programme began last March, and with 
the completion of retirement operations scheduled for this month 
will have reached a total of $19.5 billion. This abrupt reversal 
of wartime credit expansion has led to a decline of $13 billion 
in commercial bank ownership of Federal marketable securities, 
and a distinctly tighter monetary position following the shift from 
war loan deposits, against which the commercial banks need not 
maintain reserve and following also the repayment of 
securities held by. the Federal Reserve system. In consequence, 
the “excess” reserves of the commercial banks have this year 
shown a considerable contraction from the overall balance of $1 
billion, which has Jong been regarded as a practical working 
minimum for the system. So far, the Treasury has persisted with 
its policy of “debt. demonetisation,” and the yield on long-term 
government securities has risen moderately from a low 1946 point 
of scarcely more than 2 per cent, the current level being about 
2.30 per cent. 


x * * 


Guardians of the Atom 


President Trumati’s appointments have often been vulnerable 
(0 criticism. In ihiesing te men for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission he has, however, taken time, thought, and good advice. 
It is to be headed by Mr David Lilienthal, who is eminently 
qualified, both on account of his administrative success at the 
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Tennessee Valley Authotity, ahd by his special contribution to 
the problems of atomic control contained in the revort made 
publi¢ last summef. He is t6 be supported on the Commission 
by Mr Robert Bacher, one of America’s leading nuclear physicists 
and second in command of the Los Alamos laboratory during 
the. war, Mr Lewis Strauss, a business man with experience in 
the Navy Department, Mr Sumner Price, from the Office of 
Price Administration, and Mr William Waymack, newspaper 
editor. These are interim appointments, until they can be con- 
sidered by the Senate when it reassembles. » Senator McKellar 
has already threatened that he will attempt to have Mr Lilienthal’s 
name rejected, but it is difficult to imagine that a Senate of 
any political complexion would overlook Mr Lilienthal’s clear 
fitness for the post. 

_ The members of the Commission are, with one exception, 
intelligent laymen rather than the scientists and engineers who 
were concerned with the plants of the Manhattan Project during 
the war. For a Commission which will have its political head- 
aches this is probably a wise decision. 

The transfer from the Army may take months, but when com- 
plete, the Commission will take over an organisation comparable 
to the largest business enterprises in the country. Its powers 
are enormous. It controls all fissionable material within the 
country and will negotiate its purchase abroad. All domestic 
users, including the Services, must obtain all such material from 
the Commission, unless otherwise authorised, and atomic weapons 
will be produced only by the Commission. The President will 
decide how many atomic bombs are to be produced, and how 
many will be turned over to the Services. 


* a * 
SEC for Commodities ? 


To the farm community, a free economy means both bumper 
crops and higher prices—the success of the Republican Party’s 
appeal in the farm belt was no doubt due in a large measure to 
promises of still bigger Federal bounties through further adjust- 
ments in the complicated formula of the so-called “parity pay- 
ments.” Unfortunately, the President’s decision to remove most 
of the remaining price controls coincided last month with a 
dramatic break in cotton prices, and with a speculative situation 
which obliged the authorities to close down the principal cotton 
exchanges (New York, New Orleans and Chicago) on three 
separate Occasions within a fortnight. 

The almost inevitable reaction from the Cotton Bloc in Con- 
gress has been a savage blast against “City speculators and 
manipulators” and a demand by Senator Thomas for “rigid 
Federal supervision of all commodity exchanges ” along the lines 
established by the Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC) for 
Wall Street. Senator Thomas is at present chairman of the 
Senate Agricultural Committee and is demanding thorough in- 
vestigation of an alleged bear drive by “ vested interests who now 
hold the power to buy and sell the very necessities of life.” It 
is true that one speculator in New Orleans seems to have operated 
cn a rather spectacular scale, and that his failure to take up com- 
mitments involved a substantial “baling-out” operation, but 
altogether, the liquidation was suggestive of a general clean-up 
of small speculative positions, rather than of any failure by an 
organised and experienced trading group. And many industrial 
interests are reminding Senator Thomas that the Administration 
itself sought greater curbs on speculative operations through the 
Office of Price Control, but that these moves were negatived by 
pressure from farming interests who have long recommended the 
growers to “hold for 4oc a lb.” There may well be a case for 
some revision of the Commodity Exchange Act which at present 
imposes a rather vague ban on “ manipulative practices,” but the 
plain truth seems to be that the cotton market will be all the 
healthier for a break following a rise from 24¢ to 40c within a year. 

The break, however, has already brought the Administration 
forward as a supporter of the cotton market. Méills have been 
released from forward selling limitations, and from regulations 
on the manufacture of higher-grade products, with the promise 
of complete decontrol over the whole range of textile products. 
And the Department of Agriculture has despatched more than two 
million loan application forms to stave off possible liquidation. 
The extent to which cotton prices have soared may be judged 
by the fact that the present “parity” price (which is usually 
regarded as a not ungenerous assessment of farmers’ needs at 
prevailing prices for consumer goods) is still below 26c per tb, 
a level which would bring the federal loan rate to below 24c. The 
farming community which has just voted for the removal of 
bureaucratic interference is now campaigning for direct purchases 
by the Department of Agriculture at a substantially higher level 
than this. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Liberia: An American 


Colony ? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN LIBERIA] 


AMERICAN influence in Liberia, at present unchallenged, is of more 
recent growth than might be supposed. The foundation of the 
Liberian Republic with Congressional help in 1820 was a mani- 
festation of the inveterate American disclaimer of colonial 
responsibility. In 1847 the United States formally recognised the 
settlement of former slaves as a sovereign independent republic on 
the American model. And American philanthropists have always 
maintained a close interest in the country, the small trade of which, 
however—mainly in forest products—was umtil recently largely 
with British interests. 

But a new phase began in the ’trwenties when rubber restriction 
drew attention to Liberia as a possible source of American- 
controlled rubber. The Firestone Company took a 99 year lease of 
a tract of forest and, by 1944, had cleared about 200,000 acres, of 
which 80,000 had been planted with rubber. The company’s 
annual report showed that in that year 40,000 acres of trees were 
tapped and yielded 36 million pounds of rubber. It was estimated 
that 44 million pounds would be produced in 1946. Figures of 
Liberia’s total export trade show the great importance of rubber 
production to the country’s economy. In 1944 rubber exports 
were valued at $9,418,283 out of a total export trade of $10,495,452. 
In the same year imports were valued at $4,103,908, the United 
States share of which was $3,702,035. In 1937 exports and imports 
roughly balanced at $1,991,961, the British share of imports being 
$465,929. 

The American theory is that backward peoples must be left 
to find their own feet. Cultural help may be given by philan- 
thropic organisations ; but there should be no interference with 
their government. This is left to function freely, controlling as 
best it can foreign concessions exploiting its territory and increasing 
its problems. Financial help is given as expedient. In 1926 an 
American loan to Liberia of $5 million at 7% was negotiated, part 
being used to pay off the British loan of 1912... A Liberian appeal 
for help in bearing this financial burden was made to the League 
of Nations in 1934, but failed materially to alter the situation. 
Since 1943 the service of the loan has been a first lien in excess of 
a basic budget which, though variable, is at present fixed at 85 to 
90 per cent of the total estimated revenue, depending on whether 
this is below or above a million dollars. An American Financial 
Controller supervises the country’s finances. 

Monrovia, an antique version of Freetown in Sierra Leone, is 
Liberia’s picturesque and respectable capital How many in- 
habitants it shelters is a moot point—probably about 20,000o— 
since statistics are not the strong point of the Americo-Liberian 
administration. The contrast with Freetown, Lagos in Nigeria or 
Accra on the Gold Coast is most marked. All these three British 


“ capitals hum with busy life, have good road and rail communica- 


tions, well-stocked markets, electricity and piped water. But 
Monrovia is comparatively listless and poorly served, the market 
displaying for sale—for American dollars—a selection of American 
tinned food in place of the plentiful native produce normal in 
West Africa. And in the whole country piped water is obtainable 
only on the Firestone Plantation. 

Administratively there are also marked contrasts with British 
colonies. Liberia has nothing remotely comparable to the hard- 
working understaffed Government ts of the British 
colonies, coping bravely with problems of health, education, agri- 
culture and public works. American engineers are working on a 
project for a large harbour in the surf-bound lagoon of Monrovia 
—the construction of which should quicken the exploitation of iron 
ore, large deposits of which are known to exist. American experts 
used, in the days of the Foreign Economic Administration, to give 
public lectures on the unrealised possibilities of Liberia, but few 
concrete suggestions for development were made. 

Liberia thus depends almost completely on outside American 
enterprise, which, on the Firestone Plantation has shown remark- 
able results. A lavish but shrewd expenditure has cleared large 
areas of bush, built miles of good roads on which thousands of 
tons of latex are carried to a well-equipped central mill, and set up 


excellent European quarters, a fine hydro-electric Station, and 

ul research station. The danger of such useful or even neg. 
sary work is, however, only too obvious. The Firestone Plantation, 
with its 25,000 African workers, is a separate world from the rest 
of Liberia. Once past its gates, the only glimpse of Liberia js of 
villages well out of the way on the other side of a wide unbridged 
river. The villages on the plantation are better than those outsid. 
but their managers have much to learn from British experienc 
There is little obvious concern with nutrition. Wages, normally 
18 cents a day in 1945, were, for what such comparisons are wo 
barely half the minimum legal rate in the nearest British colony, 
There are very few schools to ensure at least a more competent 
second generation of labourers. There is no protective Labour 
Department. This vast enterprise is utterly cut off from the res 
of a roadless country and has given no thought to promoting a 
balanced national economy. 80,000 acres space for raising 
food crops has scarcely been found. And in 1945 the Firestone 
Company was importing rice at 10 or II cents a pound to sell tp 
its own workers at 4 cents a pound. Such prodigality cannot las, 
American enterprise still cherishes the crude old fallacy that the 
cheapness of African labour is its one great competitive asset, 
Renewed competition in the rubber market should soon put this 
theory to the test. 


By contrast the laboured British endeavour to build up the 
economy of its colonial territories as a balanced whole is nothing 
to be ashamed of. The British show ‘a much greater interest in 
improving the African’s lot, particularly through the operation of 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. They also aim a 
fitting him for ultimate self-government by devolving responsi- 
bility at the expense of some material development. The United 
States, on the other hand, )for all its laudable respect for free 
government, is running sored bs from the real moral responsibility. 
No nominally free Government is capable of enforcing the prn- 
ciple of the greatest good for the greatest, number against the 
interests on which its very existence depends. 


The Finances of Hong Kong 


[FROM OUR HONG KONG CORRESPONDENT] 


A SHARP reminder that rehabilitation has to be paid for wa 
administered by the Financial Secretary of the Hong Kon 
Government when presenting his Budget some weeks ago. The 
deficit for the year ending March 31, 1947, was estimated # 
$115,425,000—roughly £7,250,000. Expenditure for the year 3s 
estimated at $160 million—more than three times the revenut. 
It was pointed out, however, that the rehabilitation programme 
to be effective must be carried out with the greatest possible 
speed, and for the next few years expenditure is bound greatly 
to exceed revenue. The excess will have to be met by borrowing, 
but it has been decided to postpone the flotation of a loan untl 
the first half of 1947, when it should be possible to ascertain 
how much will ultimately be needed. Meanwhile the fact that 
within eleven months of the liberation revenue can be put dow 
at about $50 million reflects the progress made. 


The biggest item of expenditure is “Personal Emoluments, 
which, with high cost-of-living allowances, amounts to $3) 
million, as compared with $17} million in 1941. There are als 
heavy increases under the headings of Education, Medical Set- 
vices and Public Works, the last-named covering the cost of reco? 
structing various Government buildings. A new departure 8 
the provision for a Development Secretariat, which, it is hoped, 
will enable Hong Kong to make 2 start as a producing colar. 
During 1941 new sources of revenue were tapped, the main 00 
being a form of income tax. This i tax was criticised of 
the grounds that it was discriminatory in its nature because © 
wide evasion on the of Chinese individuals and trading ed 
porations. Whereas British and foreign incomes could be ch : 
with ease by reason of the fact that company accounts Wer 
properly audited and individual incomes ‘vouched for, Chine 
capitalists and trading concerns were able to cover their of 
through a multiplicity of bank accounts, often in the name 
nominees. Nevertheless, the War Taxation Department» ict 
ravelling tangled Chinese finances and hopes in course 


to rectify the previous inequality of contributions. But even 50 
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other means of raising revenue without endangering the status 
of Hong Kong as a free port will have to be found. 


The trade statistics for the first half of 1946 show how rapidly 
the commerce of the Colony has regained lost ground. The 
disparity between pre-war and current prices makes it impossible 
to make a comparison of the actual volume of trade and con- 
ditions are still so far from normal as to discourage any attempt 
to judge the trend of trade from the published figures. The total 
value of imports for the first’ six months of the year was $345 
million, whale exports were $252 million. These figures are 
not far different from those for the first half of 1939, imports 
being about 15 per cent higher and exports 15 per cent lower. 
The main interest in a comparison of the 1939 table with that 
for the past half year lies in the disappearance of Germany and 
other European countries, Japan and Burma, and the change, 
temporary though it may be, in direction. Whereas imports from 
the United Kingdom are almost half what they were in 1939, 
the value of goods from the United States is nearly 3} times as 
much. Imports from North China have gone down from $14} 
to $45 million, yet exports have gone up from $5.2 to $84 million. 
On the other hand, imports from South China in 1939 were a 
mere $4$ million, due principally to the occupation of Canton 
by the Japanese. During the past half year they rose to over 
$10 million, while exports increased from $2.7 to $13 million. 
It is surprising to find that imports from Indo-China, where 
during the early part of the year political unrest was interfering 
with trade, rose from $3 million to $8} million. The current half 
year will no™ show inoreasing quantities of goods arriving 
from the United Kingdom, for it was not until March that ship- 
ping services were available for commercial freight and, owing to 
inordinate delays in Singapore, shipments have been taking three 
months Of more en route. Despite the various restrictions 
Hong Kong still retains a considerable entrepot trade, and there 
is a growing tendency for goods ultimately destined for Shanghai 
and its hinterland to be discharged here. Moreover, the ravages 
of war and the restlessness of labour have so far had less effect 
on shipping than in other | ports such as Singapore, Manila and 
Shanghai. | 

The situation of Hong Kong as a junction for air lines calls 
for the provision of servicing facilities to match those available 
for shipping. It is admitted that the present airport, which was 
enlarged by the Japanese during the occupation, is unsatisfactory, 
being hemmed in on the north by a range of hills. Shortly after 
the liberation a start was made on a new airfield near the border 
between the New Territories and China, but after some months 
this work was abandoned, as happened in the case of another 
projected aerodrome shortly before the outbreak of the Pacific 
war. Plans for yet another site are now under consideration, 
and it is hoped that Hong Kong will in due course be adequately 
equipped to handle the increasing air tfaffic which is attracted 
by the natural advantages of the colony. There has been some 
criticism of the dilatory attitude adopted by the authorities in 
this all-important question, but, with the experience of two pro- 
jected schemes which had to be abandoned, it is not surprising 
that time and consideration are being spent on studying the 
plans before coming to a decision which must be related to a 
long-term policy. The new aerodrome, if approved, as is likely, 
should be ready for use within about two years. 


Lack of Transport 


One of the main problems is transport. Government officials 
and a comparatively few members of the civil population have 
at their command motor cars of questionable reliability. The 
eficient Hong Kong Tramway Company has 90 of its 130 pre- 
wat cars, but they are very much the worse for wear and their 
total capacity is quite inadequate. There are few pre-war buses 
on the road and the bus service has had to be supplemented by 
converted lorries. All these carry passengers greatly in excess 
of the statutory number. Rickshaws show signs of excessive 
wear and tear, but a form of transport introduced by the 
Japanese, the pedicycle, is popular if expensive. This is a tricycle 
with a box contraption, built for two passengers but invariably 
Catrying more plus baggage. Within the past few weeks new 
taxis have made thei appearance and are in great demand. A 
form of transport, particularly. favoured by the Navy until its 
abolition at the end of Angust,.was the ordinary push-bike with 
a pilli passenger only. This method of transport 
is speedy but, in the eyes of the police, far.from suitable for 
crowded streets. "Thus have disappeared many hundreds of cycles 
with their riders, who appeared to belong to a Caste much superior 
to the rickshaw coolie. For not only were they neatly clad, but 
Wearing their hair long, kept it under control by a metal hair 
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slide, a mode which seems to be favoured by many of the more 
fashionable Chinese males. Communications by water between 
the island and the mainland are also well below their former 
standard. There is only one vessel left of the three modern 
vehicular ferries; and passenger ferries are badly in need of 
complete overhaul. 


International Balance 
of Payments 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Eire’s 


THE estimate of the Balance of International Payments for 
1945 published in the Irish Trade fournal shows the emergence 
of the post-war trends in Irish external transactions. Visible im- 
ports amounted to £40,653,000 and visible exports to £35,236,000. 
The debit visible balance was, therefore, £5,417,000. The prin- 
cipal visible exports were: income from investments abroad £15 
million, emigrants’ remittances £9,603,000, pensions paid by the 
British Government £4,244,000 and “ other known current items ” 
£10,468,000. The last figure includes tourist expenditure by 
visitors from Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The principal 
invisible imports were: remittances on Irish investments held 
abroad, £8,350,000 and rental of cinematograph films £376,000. 
Invisible exports totalled £39,856,000, and invisible imports 
£10,484,000, showing a credit balance of £29,372,000. The total 
value of all exports, visible and invisible, was £75,092,000 and of 
all imports, £51,137,000, showing a credit balance of payments of 
£23,955,000. 

This strongly favourable balance led to a further accumulation 
of external assets. Among the capital items shown in the esti- 
mate of the balance of payments are increases in the amounts 
of sterling held as follows: Post Office Savings Bank Fund 
£4,675,000, Central Bank  £5,653,000, Commercial banks 
£17,829,000 and purchases of securities by private holders 
£6,179,0c0. The sterling balances still increased last year, 
and Eire is naturally much interested in the question of their 
ultimate liquidation. In any negotiations respecting them that 
may take place in pursuance of the Anglo-American Loan Agree- 
ment any attempt to scale the balances down will be vigorously 
resisted. They result from sales of Irish food to Great Britain 
at very ungenerous prices and from remittances from Irish 
workers and service men who helped greatly in Britain’s war 
effort. They are mainly held by private holders and not by 
public authorities and could not be written down without grave 
injustice. Few things would injure the excellent and improving 
political relations between Great Britain and Eire more than 
any suggestion of repudiating part of the Irish sterling balances. 

Moreover it must be borne in mind that the country’s external 
assets have already been written down to the extent that import 
prices have risen. The index number of import prices has 
practically doubled since 1939 and there is no sign of any large 
downward movement. Imports of all kinds were drastically re- 
duced during the war, and there will be for many years a persistent 
demand on raw materials and capital goods. Although the 
volume of imports has increased it would have increased much 
more, if it were not for physical shortages in the exporting 
countries. Already the signs of a large debit visible balance are 
beginning to appear. For the first seven months (January—July) 
of the present year imports amounted to £36,128,461 and exports 
to £49,237,930. The adverse balance was nearly £17 million. 
Assuming the continuation of these trends for the rest of the 
year, the adverse balance for the year will be about £30 million 
which will more than absorb the net invisible exports. There is 
every reason, therefore, to believe that the total balance of pay- 
ments in future will be unfavourable and that the period of build- 
ing up external assets is at an end. - 

This conclusion is borne out by an examination of the banking 
statistics. The net sterling assets of the Irish banks form a 
delicage barometer of the inward and outward movements of 
funds. Alk through the war the net sterling assets steadily 
increased. Im the March quarter of 1945 they amounted to 
£136,712,000, and in the March quarter of 1946 to £153,293,000. 
For the June quarter of 1946, however, they fell to £153,147,000. 
The upward movement has ceased and a steep decline in the near 
future is probable. There is no reason for complacency about 
the coumtry’s external position. Although it is very strong 
compared with other European countries, it is liable to deteriorate, 
unless strenuous efforts are madc to increase exports. The only 
exports that can be expected to increase substantially are agricul- 
tural products and the tourist trade. No pains should be spared to 
develop these two essential means of procuring external currencies. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Fund Opens Its Doors 


NY day now, the International Monetary Fund will be 

putting through its first exchange operation. On Sep- 
tember 12th last the 39 member governments were asked to 
communicate to the Fund within thirty days the par value of 
their currencies. That preliminary task of the Fund, now in 
large measure completed, was timed to begin when, in the 
words of the agreement, “the Fund is of the opinion that it 
will shortly be in a position to begin exchange transactions.” 
Ninety days must elapse for agreement of the parities and pay- 
ment of subscriptions. The stage will then be set for the 
initial exchange operation. If bets were being laid on the 
currency likely to be purchased in this first transaction, the 
US dollar would unquestionably command the shortest odds. 
It is to be hoped-that the veil of banking secrecy will be lifted 
just for this symbelical. operation and that the world will be 
allowed to see the first motion of a mechanism which, there- 
after, should work with the discretion and reticence that will 
be so essential to the successful fulfilment of its task. 

The Fund is approaching its work in full consciousness of the 
difficulties that lie ahead. The first report of the executive 
directors, the full text of which has now reached this country, 
lays particular stress on the complexity of any attempt at this 
juncture to agree on a sound structure of exchange relation- 
ships : 

Many countries have only begun to recover from the devasta- 
tion of war; and the reconstruction of their economic and 
monetary systems will take several years. The wartime 
economic controls of many members of the Fund are still in 
ferce. Inflation, in varying degrees of intensity, is in progress 
throughout the world. International trade and international 
investment are only partially restored. Concrete measures for 
international ‘economic co-operation, in spheres other than 
financial, are not so far advanced as had earlier been hoped. 
International political co-operation leaves much to be desired. 


But although these and other reasons could be Oran 7” 
postponing the attempt to fix currency parities they must 
caheaaiil the urgency of the need to establish the machinery 
for consultation and co-operation provided by the Fund. Pro- 
vided it is kept in mind that these initial parities must be 
accepted with due reservation, no harm will have been done. 
The executive directors fully realise this and admit that “in 
adjusting their economies to new post war conditions . . . some 
countries may need to adjust the foreign exchange value of 
their currencies.” ‘The Fund agreement makes provision for 
such adjustments and for meeting the special case of countries 
—_ economies have been seriously deaonged duning oe, bas 

ing has been gained by getting from the execu 
‘ent statement of policy on the determination and adjust- 
ment of parities and a clear admission that the approach to 

the problem must be empirical and tentative: ey 
i i cases the initial par values that are 
csaatned eto be found incompatible with the main- 
tenance of balanced international payments positions at a high 
level of domestic economic activity. Because the entire world 
is in need of goods, some countries may maintain foreign ex- 
change values for their currencies which are not for the tume 
being a great handicap to the sale of their exports, but which 

Prove to be too high when production is revived all over the 

world and the shortage of import.goods is in large part met. 

Such countries may later find difficulty in selling sufficient ex: 

Ports to pay for needed imports. When this occurs the F 


values were determined. It is just at such times that the Fund 
can be most useful in seeing that necessary exchange adjust- 


ments are made in an orderly manner and competitive exchange 

depreciation is avoided. 

_Another notable gain is to have obtained from the executive 
directors the recognition that under existing conditions “ many 
countries will have to continue to control their exchanges.” 
In Europe this may appear to be a statement of the obvious; 
in Washington it is not.. The report, however, does not lose 
sight of the ultimate objective of multilateral convertibility of 
currencies which lies at the root of the Fund’s philosophy: 

These considerations [the need for exchange control, especi- 
ally on capital transactions] should not discourage rapid progress 
toward the elimination of unnecessary exchange restrictions 
On current transactions. The more currencies become con- 
vertible, the easier will be the task of freeing the remaining 
currencies from such restrictions. It is fortunate that there is 
now every prospect for an early resumption of this convertibility 
of sterling in connection with current transactions. 

The executive directors have some wise and courageous things 
to say about the use of the Fund’s resources. These are primarily 
intended to provide temporary assistance to meet deficits in the 
balances of payments of member countries and an interpre- 
tative declaration has been required by the United States 
which would specifically exclude the application of these re- 
sources for relief and reconstruction. This, the executive 
directors report, need not mean that a member is debarred 
from using the Fund’s resources because it is importing “ relief 
type” goods or because it is importing machinery and equip- 
ment to replace what was destroyed or worn out during the 
war. Then follows this important passage on the considerations 
that will determine the policy of the executive directors in 
making available the resources of the Fund: 

The Fund will not operate by examining the specific use 
which is made by members of each parcel of foreign exchange 
they purchase from it. Indeed, it would be futile to attempt 
this, as members will also be using their own exchange re- 
sources, and a member can allocate a particular outlay of 
exchange to one or the other source. What is significant is 
the magnitude of the use which a member makes of the Fund’s 
resources and the prospective balance of payments position 
of that member. ... The essential test of the propriety of 
use of the Fund’s resources is not the character of the goods 
imported, but rather whether the prospective balance of pay- 
ments position of the country concerned (including long term 
capital movements) will be such that its use of the Fund’s 
cesources will be of relatively short duration. 

The application of these criteria in the early period will 
present many difficulties and is certain to cause some dis- 
appointment and resentment among unsatisfied seekers for 
assistance. The executive directors also recognise in advance 
that “ there will no doubt be errors of judgment in assuming 
risks.of one kind or another.” But they are undeterred by the 
pitfalls that will underlie their paths and they “ consider it their 
duty to bring to the attention of the Board of Governors the fact 
that in the early period of its operations the Fund may take 
risks that would not be justified under normal circumstances.” 

The report closes on an appropriate note of humility. It 
points out that of itself the Fund can accomplish very little. 
The causes of the instability which the Fund sets out to 
eradicate are, in the main, to be found in national policies. 
“No monetary organisation, however ably devised, can be a 
substitute for wise policies in the national and international 
spheres.” Increasing production, reductions in the barriers to 
expanding world trade, absence of chronic budgetary deficits 
and other causes of monetary instability, maintenance of high 
employment, above all, peace and amity between the nations 
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of the world—these are the basic ingredients of the kind of 
world in which the Fund can realise its full potential. 

The appendices to the executive directors’ report contain 

some interesting mew information on the machinery and 

organisation of the Fund. It has been decided to establish 

ae gold depositaries of the Fund in New York, London, Shanghai, 

J Paris and Bombay. The gold in the Fund is to be held with 

the depositaries designated by the members in whose territories 

they are located. Gold subscriptions may be paid at one or 

. more of the specified gold -depositaries. This means that for 

the “ big five ” of the Fund, in whose territories gold depositarics 

are to be established, the gold subscriptions will involve no 

physical movement of the metal. The payment of the currency 

part of each member’s subscription is also being simplified by 

authorising the substitution of non-negotiable, non-interest 


The 


N Monday next, the International Wool Conference opens 

in London. It meets at a significant moment. Within 

the brief span of twelve months, wool has passed from a con- 

dition of “ burdensome surplus” to one of comfortable plenty. 

Demand during the recent auctions has shown an astonishing 

power of recovery, and one of the most important questions 

to which the Conference must seek an answer next week. is 

how demand over the next year or two can be matched against 

supplies from new clips and from the remaining stocks of raw 

3 wool. It will meet in a far more optimistic frame of mind than 

# would have been justified a year ago. But it still has real pro- 

blems to face. The natural ebullience of demand has greatly 
eased the wool problem ; it has not yet solved it. 

The factual framework on which the Conference will attempt 
to build a world wool policy can be constructed quite simply. 
The five main exporters of wool all lie in the southern hemi- 
sphere, three of them being the Dominions of Australia, New 
Zealand and the Union of South Africa. In order to safeguard 
supplies of this strategic commodity, which has no wholly satis- 
factory synthetic substitute, the United Kingdom made arrange- 
ments to purchase their entire clips for the war period. The net 
outcome of these war-time purchases was that a stock of some 
3,245 million Ib. (actual weight) of Dominion wool had accumu- 
lated up to June, 1945. At that time, it was reckoned that 
thirteen’ years would be required for the orderly disposal of these 
stocks. In addition, production increased in Argentina, much 
of which could not be exported owing to shortage of shipping, 
so that stocks also accumulated there. 

» The position at the end of the war might be tersely sum- 
marised thus: production was being maintained ; consumption, 
though increasing, was still limited; and large surplus stocks 
threatened to exert an intolerable drag on the et. Then 
the unexpected . Sales of Dominion wool in the 
1945-46 period exceeded all expectations and ‘amounted to no 
less than 2,520 million Ib. (actual weight the past year, the 


). In 
entire clips of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa have 
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bearing notes payable to the Fund on demand for that The Jo 
of a cree holding of the Fund which exceeds 1 _ details are 
cent of the member’s quota. These notes are to be hey on June 3 
for the account of the Fund in one of the depositaries, By 
these mew rules the specie and monetary displacemen, fam 08S for 
caused by subscriptions to the Fund will be reduced ty, end-season 
minimum. the assum 
The Fund will soon be ready to begin business—or rather, » JN would 2 
await business, because as with all lenders of last resort the initi:. JANE A™"2. 
tive for the business it transacts must lie with individual cliens fe 2 PPOPOT™ 
Will the flow of such requests for ‘assistance which it can jn, fae M5 of | 
good faith satisfy—even under its declared intention of “ living 
dangerously ” in the first years—prove adequate to meet th: fae UD¢r of | 
heavy outgoings of the organisation? That is a question » Maes ™anin} 
which no clear and confident answer can yet be given. considera 
remember 
operate W 
\ M T and it wo 
ool to this p 
According 
The task facing the Conference, reduced to its simples pad omg 
terms, is to re-work its estimate of world demand fr ne latest 
wool, to relate that estimate to current production, and to seck 4 if ; 
a balance of policy which will enable the existing stocks Mm “™ Bs 
to be liquidated in as orderly a fashion as possible. {t Pcs 
would be wrong to withhold or restrict offerings at the cu- a 
rent auctions in order to provoke a’ rise in prices ; it would tk ie U; i 
as foolish to throw stocks overboard, producing a glut and von 
forcing prices down to levels impossible to maintain. It ws fg D°™" of 
perhaps psychologically permissible to allow wool prices v fy U6 % 
rise at the recent sales in the Dominions and this country, bu im 87°45 
it was equally obvious that a damper would have to be applied My 2 SVI0¢! 
fairly soon if serious repercussions upon the woollen texte My ‘%CP* P 
i were to be avoided. The recent announcement mak — 
by the Joint Organisation that its offerings at the forthcoming fm ¥!, 
auctions are to be increased by 50 per cent has to some extent i * marke 
consoled the fears of Bradford. What has yet to be seen is purchase 


whether this increase in supplies proves sufficient to bring about 
some reduction in the price of raw wool, or whether it will merely 
prevent a further rise. 

Answers to these questions are suggested by the series of 
tables accompanying this article, which. give production, export 
surpluses, and stocks for the leading . Owing to th: 
serious drought in 1944/45, Australian output declined in both 
that season and the following one ; but the current clip 
expected to be 5 per cent heavier than last ‘year’s. There ar: 
as yet no official forecasts for the New Zealand clip, but its 
likely to be closely comparable to that of 1945/46, while th 
falling tendency of wool production in South Africa, evident 
since 1940, will no doubt continue. Table I suggests thi 
production of Dominion wool for 1946/47, as at present for- 
cast, may be about 2 per cent above that of last season, and i 
the prospective production of Argentina and Uruguay is it- 
chided; the output of the five main will show at 
increase of only r per cent. Table II gives a calculation of th: 
prospective exportable surplus of these five producers afte 























been disposed of, and in addition stocks have been reduced by allowing for domestic consumption. This seems likely © R 
40 per cent. In-this period, too, very heavy shipments from amount to 1,300 million Ib. for the three Dominions, with the vobune 
Argentina to the United States considerably reduced end-season addition of a further 500 million Ib. for the two South Americat ) 
stocks in Argentina. ‘ e producers. These 
Re have a 
RAW WOOL—BASIC STATISTICS T 
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The Joint Organisation stock of Dominion wool, of which 
details are given in Table III, amounted to 1,968 million lb. 
ei on June 30, 1946. Thus the market will have a maximum of 

million Ib. of new Dominion supplies and residual 

stocks for disposal during the current season. The Argentine 
end-season stock has been given as 162 million Ib., and on 
the assumption that the total held in Uruguay is negligible, 
it would appear that the maximum disposable supplies of South 
American wool for 1946-47 will be 652 million lb. How great 
a proportion of these supplies is actually taken off the market 
rests, Of course, OM prospective consumption. The United 
Kingdom is still the chief wool importer and the main con- 
sumer of the Dominions’ clips. Current monthly consumption 
js running at a higher level than in 1945 and there is still 
considerable room for further expansion. But it must be 
remembered that the home woollen textile industry has to 
operate within a ceiling price for tops under the utility scheme. 
and it would, in fact, be impossible for the industry to produce 
to this price if it had to buy raw wool at current prices. 
According to the British Wool Federation, Bradford has at 
the moment about 6 months’ supply on hand ; the problem can 
thus be deferred for a time, but after the turn of the year by 
“ the latest, home manufacturers will have to come in the market, 
and if prices have not fallen in the meantime, utility tops 


" prices will have to be increased. 
“his Demand from the United States will obviously play a large 
id be A Patt in the balance of forces in the world wool market. But 


and Wa te United States purchased a surprisingly large amount of 
ony Dominion wool in 1945-46, and American stocks at the begin- 
ning of July had reached the record figure of 1,262 million 


bu 1. greasy. It is unlikely that the United States will again be 
plied fy im evidence as an important buyer during the current season, 
sxtie [except perhaps for specific types. If, of course, the US Govern- 
made fH ment does in fact create a large strategic stockpile of raw 


wool, the demand for Dominion supplies will be influenced in 
a marked fashion, but it would appear safer to assume that 
purchases in the current season will be considerably less than 


es Swe 4. / 
Pe OUTIL Be ae 
SO 





Recent trade figures for Southern Rhodesia show a sharp rise in the 
Yelume and value of exports of tobacco, chrome ore, coal and maize. 
These increases have been caused by the demands of the war years, which 
have also seen a fall in production of asbestos and gold. 

The gradual change-over to = peace-time economy with its varied 
demands may well bring about further changes in the commercial activities 
ef Southern Rhodesia. Modern commercial development calls for careful 
tnd continuous study ef local market conditions. Full and up-to-date 
information, backed by an intimate knowledge of the Colony, is available 
te merchants and manufacturers interested im trade with Southern Rhodesia. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


—— HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C3 
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iN 1945-46. European demand poses another kind of problem. 
Since the end of the war, France and Belgium have both bought 
supplies on a fairly large scale—360 million and 150 million lb. 
respectively. The difficulty is to calculate to what extent 
these purchases have been made up already or how far they 
may still be stocked up. Judging by the consumption of wool 
for yarn manufacture, French woollen yarn output during 
1945-46 seems to have been running at about 70 per cent of 1938 
capacity. The pre-war consumption of raw wool was about 
400 million lb., and from this it can be roughly estimated that 
of the 360 million lb. of raw wool purchased last year, about 
80 million lb. may still be in stock. This would represent less 
than 3 months’ supply. In the present year, however, using 
the same basis of calculation, activity in the wool yarn industry 
appears to have increased to about 80 per cent of capacity 
which probably represents the present practical limit in view 
of the fuel position. Hence, if France were to purchase the 
same amount of raw wool this season as last, stocks would 
amount at the end of the season to less than 6 months’ supply. 
Belgian yarn production seems to be pursuing a similar course, 
although available information is even more sparse. But it 
seems probable that last scason’s purchases are likely to be 
maintained or perhaps slightly reduced, as wool stocks in 
Belgium appear to amount to 4-6 months’ supply. 


From these figures, it is possible to hazard the very tentative 
guess that world consumption of Dominion wool in the current 
season might amount to 2,000 million lb. compared with 
2,520 million lb. a year ago, a reduction which makes allowance 
for considerably smaller prospective purchases by the USA 
and the cessation of Unrra shipments which may go on until 
about March, 1947. Given an exportable surplus of Dominion 
wool amounting to 1,300 million lb., the difference of about 
700 million Ib. would have to be made good from stocks. But ~ 
there is a considerable difference between the prices a year ago 
and those current to-day. At the recent London sales, prices 
advanced by 10-20 per cent above the “home issue” quota- 
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tions. It is on these quotations that the whole structure of 
utility yara and clothing prices is based. In Australia, greasy 
wool has been selling at 30 per cent above the “ appraised 
rates” for the corresponding peiod last year (“ appraised 
rates,” very roughly, are those which cover producers’ costs 
and give them a fair return) and scoured wool as much as 
60 per cent. The Continent seems willing to buy at present 
rates, although the wool offered so far has been mainly “ burry ” 
—that is, contains extraneous matter which can be dealt with 
more efficierttly by continental carding machinery than by 
British. But if European buyers also sought after “ Bradford” 
types-—that is, clean wool of long staple—offerings would have 
to be increased still further if supplies to British manufacturers 
were not to suffer. 

Wool prices could be brought down to a small percentage 
above the present reserve prices of the Joint Organisation 
without inflicting any hardship on the wool producers. It is 
well to remember that the wool textiles have to meet competi- 
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tion from the other fibres, and that as the market becomes mo;- 
normal and the general level of ‘production rises, synthe. 
fibres may compete more strongly than they do under th. 
general conditions of shortage to-day, This is a long-term 
view which producers would be foolish to ignore. On th 
other hand, if there were prospects of a serious decline jp 
wool production, this would be a strong argument for cop. 
serving stocks now to even out supplies in the future. It js 
impossible to forecast agricultural or pastoral production with 
any degree of accuracy or confidence, but present trends indi. 
cate that output of the main exporters (with perhaps the 
exception of the Union of South Africa) will at least be main. 
tained and may very well increase. This suggests that the cur. 
rent policy of the Joint Organisation should be to dispose of 
stocks now while demand is good, and so to keep prices within 
the bounds at which the wool textile industry can operate 
satisfactorily. 


Business Notes 


The Tap Trickles 


The opening response to the Chancellor’s new tap loan has 
certainly belied the extravagant prophesies that were current in 
some circles early last week. Estimates then ranged up to 
£70 million of sales in the first day; actually just half that amount 
—{35.9 million—was sold in the first week. This is a little less 
than the last Savings Bond tap achieved in its first 3} days last 
May, and contrasts with £93.8 million in its first week. Then, 
however, the public was responding to terms which, at the moment 
of their announcement, were strikingly below the market level, 
whereas this time the terms were pitched even more strikingly 
above it. Though initial results are often but a poor criterion of 
future demand, the size of this response is a fair guide to the 
prevalent mocd of the market—to the extreme reluctance of 
investors to back cheap money for a generation by accepting a 
24 per cent irredeemable. The counterpart of this reluctance is 
the almost feverish rush for alternatives—for dated gilt-edged 
stocks at the cost of heavy and rapidly increasing sacrifice in terms 
of current income, and for high-grade industrial preference shares 
which, though lacking the protection of any “ date,”. might be 
expected to afford, in retumn for Sacrifice of income, some slight 
hedge against the capital risks of a rise in interest rates. 

Thus, while Mr Dalton’s first. week’s sales roughly align with 
the lowest of market estimates, when viewed against this back- 
ground of sauve qui peut stampede for “ dated ” alternatives, the 
result appears even a shade better than might have been expected. 
But it is not, even so, a very heartening result from the Chancellor’s 
standpoint, There is little doubt that a high proportion of the 
sales occurred on the opening day, so that, even leaving out of 
account the possibility of subscriptions from investment funds 
within the Treasury’s sway, it appears that subsequent sales were 
not more than a minor trickle. For the fulfilment of his pro- 
gramme, the Chancellor must now wait for the market to decide 
that there is a rational limit to the price which should be paid 
even for the protection of a “ date.” 

Meanwhile the results of the latest batch of Corporation con- 
versions are a timely reminder that, in the short run at least, 
investors’ reactions may often be surprisi irrational. ite 
the rush for dated stocks and the S cadaian knablabed 
on the recently completed Corporation conversion issues, the latest 
trio—Blackpool, Cardiff and Croydon—were all significantly 
wnder-subscribed. Though these stocks were offered at half a 
point below last weck’s Bristol issue—the terms of which were 
themselves conservative—the National Debt- Commissioners have 
had to take up 58 per cent, 49 per cent and 25 per cent respec- 
tively, and thus have the prospect of re-sale to other investors at 
a comfortable profit. This curious situation is explicable only 
en the assumption that a large proportion of the holders of 
€xisting issues were wholly out of touch with market conditions 
and were impressed simply by. the prospective reduction in incOme 
resulting from these particular ‘conversion ‘offers, without regard 
for the fact that an even greater reduction.in income would result 
from taking cash and re-investing it on the market. That this 
is the whole—or very nearly the whole—explanation is also gug- 


: 


ted by the fact that the worst convefsion fespénsé en 


for Blackpool, which was exchanging a 5 per cent stock i a 


24 per cent stock, whereas 


exchanging 
only 3 per cents. 


* Small Man” Finance 


The first report of the Industrial and Commercial Financ: 
Corporation, the “small” finance company formed last year, 
leaves little room for doubt cither about the existence of the 
“gap” in financial facilities for the small man or about the Cor- 
poration’s capacity to fill some part of it. Though the Corpor- 
tion is a private company, with its capital wholly-owned by th: 
English and Scottish banks, its balance-sheet—read in conjunction 
with the analyses contained in the chairman’s statement to pr- 
prietcors—affords more information than most publi¢ companies 
are in the habit of providing. It is clear that the initial response 
from the public has reached the best expectations. In the period 
to end-September, 840 applications “having definite outline” 
were examined ; and of the 703 conclusively dealt with, facilities 
were. granted in 133.cases, involving rather more than £5 million 
of finance. At the date of the balance-sheet, however, £1 million 
of this was still subject to acceptance and contract, and, of the 
remaining {£4 million, rather less than £14 million had actually 
been taken up in cash. This, of Course, is a very small sum by 
contrast with the potential needs even of “ small” industry, bu! 
it is clear, as the chairman emphasises, that restocking, physica! 
ce-equipment and the restoration of trade credit in general, hav: 
not yet reached their highest tempo. It should be noted, too, 
that the Corporation has so far taken no special steps to seck 
business. In this it is undoubtedly wise, for, as the high pro- 
portion of rejected applications shows, business of this kind in- 
volves a great deal of unproductive investigation work, which i 
almost bound to clog a mechanism which has hardly yet com- 
pleted its running-in phase. That, no doubt, explains both th: 
continuing complaints about the time taken to vet applications 
and the rather cautious note in the chairman’s prophecy that “th: 
volume of new business may increase over the next year or two 
and, over the longer period, should settle down at substantial 
annual figures.” 


The £5 million of sanctioned advances, classified under 33 main 
heads (with 7 sub-divisions in the mechanical engineering group) 
are spread over a diverse range of industry, but the centre 
gravity is plainly in the engineering and metallurgical group’. 

us, mechanical and electrical engineering together absorb 
32 per cent of the total, including 7 per cent for machine tools; 
iron and steel, iron founding and non-fereous metals absorb 
another 7.9 per cent; sheet metal, 3.9 per cent; cutlery, hand 
tools, etc., 2.5 per cent ; and miscellaneous metal industries 3.4 Pe 
cent. There is a certain danger that this emphasis upon the 
metal trades may be promoting expansion where, in the present 
cather lop-sided state of reconversion, expansion is least desirable ; 
but it is understood that, in the machine tool group at least, the 
advances made. are almost wholly for the. of re-financing 
concerns previcusly expanded on the basis of Government credit 
of one form or another, rather than for the purpose of fresh d:- 
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3s advances of between £5,000 and £10,000 absorbed only § per 
cent of the total and the aggregate of advances below £20,000 is 
only a little over £760,000. 

Even so, it is clear both feom the Corporation’s classification 
of business according to the type of finance provided and from 
the interesting case-study in the latest issue of the Midland Bank 
Review, that the company in many instances is able to offer 
fqcilities not readily available elsewhere. As the Midland Bank 
remarks, though the Corporation may, in many marginal cases, 
exert a “healthy competitive influence” upon existing financial 
institutions, in relation to the banks its operations will often be 
genuinely ¢ complementary ——in some cases by providing long- 
term finance which may relieve the banks and in other cases by 
so strengthening the fixed capital position of the borrower that 
the banks are willing to put up additional floating capital. The 
Corporation is still being criticised for not being sufficiently 
yenturesome, but it 1s moteworthy that 40 per cent of its assistance 
has taken the form of finance against shares as distinct from 
debentures or secured and. unsecured loans, and one-fifth of the 
whole is in capital which participates in the equity of the business. 


* & * 


Anglo-French Trade 


The Anglo-French financial and economic committee com- 
pleted its second series of meetings in London this week. Con- 
yersations so far have examined the removal of trade barriers and 
have surveyed the possibilities of expanding mutual trade. The 
actual negotiation of trade agreements will follow at a later 
date. In addition to purely trade matters, the text of the financial 
agreement announced in September has been drawn up and 
accord has been reached on the settlement of various debts 
incurred during and immediately after the war by both parties. 
The net balance to Britain on these accounts will be paid in 
two equal ins ts in 1950 and 1951. It is also reported that 
the French Government will grant national treatment to British 
subjects in France as regards war damage and will release the 
proceeds of the sale of British-owned goods seized as prizes during 
the war. Transferable British assets held in France on June 4, 
1945 will be exempt from French national solidarity tax. 
Finally, broad agreement was reached on encouraging the tourist 
trade and the exchange of books and films. 
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As part of the belated process of tidying up Anglo-French 
economic relations after the war, the outcome of the trade talks wll 
*be equally welcomed in this country and in France Discussions 
have aimed at assisting the French balance of payments by 
broadening the basis of trade between the two countries next year 
and onwards. France has offered to supply increased quantities 
of consumer goods to this country, including silk and rayon 
fabrics, hats, gloves and ribbons. The British delegation in turn 
voiced the urgent need for pit-props, sleepers, steel scrap, essential 
oils and other commodities. The two lists cover most of the items 
entering into Anglo-French trade before the war—with certain 
notable exceptions like iron ore and esparto grass from the French 
colonial empire, and iron and steel manufactures and machinery 
from metropolitan France. Many of these primary materials and 
manufactures are still critically short in France itself, or are 
limited in supply by shortage of shipping. The full restoration 
of former trade relations between Britain and France will take 
time. The lifting of austerity in Britain and the reconstitution of 
Western Europe’s heavy industrial complex are two essential con- 
ditions which must first be fulfilled. Meanwhile, a useful—but 
sull a tiny and tentative—step has been taken towards fuller trade 
relations between the two countries. That, at any rate, is some 
improvement in economic and political wisdom. 


* x * 


Free Market in Rubber 


After several postponements, Mr Marquand made the lJong- 
awaited pronouncement on the future of the rubber market last 
Monday. It proves to have been worth waiting for. As frem 
November 18th the rubber market will be free to resume its 
normal activities—which since 1941 have been in suspense. And 
from January Ist next, by which date Beard of Trade purchases 
of rubber will have ceased, the import of rybber into this country 
on private account will again be possible. The form of Mr 
Marquand’s reply suggested that the decision in rubber was a 
particular case not necessarily of general application. He related 
it to the rapid recovery in production during the past few months 
and to the end of acute shortage. But there must have been some 
in his audience who wondered how far Mr Marquand’s words 
derived from the fairly lengthy series of miscalculations in Govern- 
ment purchasing policy this year. 
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Discussions with the Rubber Trade Association appear to have 
convinced the Government that the volume of “ outside specula-. 
tion” in a free rubber market is likely to be quite unimportant, 
and that if it does arise it can be satisfactorily regulated. Mr 
Marquand’s statement referred to “ undesirable speculative finan- 
cial transactions under cover of the market.” Any such deals will 
certainly be checked by the requirement of a “ substantial contract 
deposit” for transactions with non-members other than bona 
fide consumers. But the important condition for a free market— 
forward hedging transactions—will operate under the new 
arrangements, previded that regular returns are submitted by 
members of the Association to the Bank of England for the 
purposes of exchange control. The Bank, in turn, will be able to 
draw the attention of the Association to any undesirable position ; 
it will then be for the RTA to judge whether the position calls 
for corrective action. 

The Government’s decision has been widely welcomed by the 
plantation industry, but the prospective course of prices in the 
free market during the next six months is far from clear at present. 
One important factor is the disposal of Board of Trade stocks of 
natural rubber, which amounted at September 27th to 138,958 
tons. Out of this stock (plus any addition which is made to it 
by the end of the year) the balance of the American contract for 
200,000 tons at Is. per lb. will have to be made up. Malaya 
cannot meet the whole of this commitment, and the Board of 
Trade may have to find 50,000 tons, and perhaps rather more, 
to complete it. On this tonnage it will incur a loss of 2d. per 
lb.—or approximately £400,000 if the unfilled quota turns out 
in fact to be about 50,000 tons. The further question relates to 
the policy which the Roard of Trade intends to pursue in liquid- 
ating the remainder of the stock. It will hardly be anxious to 
contemplate a further heavy loss by depressing the market unduly. 
Since immediate supplies in Malaya up to the end of this year 
are likely to be cleared almost completely, the Board of Trade 
may have an opportunity to dispose of the stocks at relatively 
firm prices during the early months of 1947. But the sooner this 
stock is out of the way the better for the health of the market. 

Meanwhile, the pressure for the reduction of the Malayan 
export tax of 4 Straits cents on rubber towards the pre-war level 
of 1.49 cents continues. The difficulty is that a tax in this form 
is easy to collect, whereas an income tax would only be collected 
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after delay and a complicated assessment. The long-term jn. 
plications of a tax of this sort may be bad, but its administratiy, 
expediency is only too obvious. 


te * x 


London Fare Increases 


The recommendations of the Charges Consultative Com. 
mittee for increasing London fares (recorded in last week’s issue 
on page 720) have not been accepted by the Minister of Trans. 
port. Mr Barnes, in a statement last Monday, claimed that he 
was adopting the proposals, except in one respect. But tha 
exception in fact undermines the whole structure of the Com. 
mittee’s recommendations. The Committee estimated the re. 
quired sum at £4} million, but since their inquiry, addition: 
expenditure has been incurred by the Board of £1 million in 
1947 and about half that sum in succeeding years. Mr Barnes’; 
target, therefore, becomes £5} million, if no burden is to be 
thrown on the Exchequer. And since the Committee’s revised 
scale of fares involved the regrouping of stages, and could no 
have been brought into effect in less than eight months, the 
yield would have fallen short, on Mr Barnes’s estimates, by {1} 
million in 1947. 

The Minister has therefore amended the Committee’s pro- 
posals, by retaining the 14d. fare (as the Committee had proposed) 
but by raising the existing 2d. fares to 2}d. All road fares over 
2d. will be increased by 1d. and 3d. and 4d. rail fares will 
also be increased by 1d. The Minister’s solution strongly re- 
sembles one of the alternative schemes outlined by London Trans- 
port—but not proposed for adoption—before the Committee. The 
Committee rejected this scheme on the ground that it contained 
objectionable features and distributed the burden inequitably. 
Mr Barnes has decided otherwise, and has swept aside the power- 
ful arguments in the Committee’s recommendations for simplicity 
and uniformity in the fares structure, and for the elimination of 
as many halfpenny fares as possible. 

It is, to say the least, disingenuous on Mr. Barnes’s part to 
suggest that as the question jof fare increases was exhaustively 
thrashed out before the Committee, there is no purpose in delay- 
ing the decision which he has reached. It is a decision for which 
he alone must accept the responsibility ; it will increase the 
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eady severe difficulties under which London Transport is 
ue: and it will doubtless evoke protests—if nothing natin. 
from the staffs which have to issue tickets. The great bulk of 
the ordinary fare journeys on London Transport are for short 
distances, and for all journeys up to four road stages or two rail 
miles odd halfpence will now be involved. This eccentric dis- 
tortion of the London fares structure has been invoked to balance 
the Board’s net revenue for next year only at the level of the 
rental of £4,835,705, and partly to meet arrears of increased 
charges which are exceptional to that single year. But it would 
be roseate Optimism to suppose that this decision, once taken, 
will be quickly adjusted when conditions change. The next step 
js more likely to be towards the elimination of the halfpence, and 
it is very long odds that the fares will not be adjusted downwards. 


x * * 


Cotton Amalgamations 


In a Cotton Board trade circular issued last week, Sir Raymond 
Streat revealed that discussions on the more controversial recom- 
mendations of the Cotton Industry Working Party Report—such 
as the equipment board and fund, redundancy and groupings— 
are still at the exploratory stage. Policy decisions are not likely 
to be discussed, it appears, until the two fact-finding investiga- 
tions, one on the cotton textile industry’s capacity and the other 
on the textile machinery industry, have been received. Some 
light may be thrown on future cotton policy by Sir Stafford 
Cripps when he visits Manchester later this month. The Board’s 
circular prints the first of a series of articles on these con- 
woversial issues. These articles are not intended to represent 
the opinions of the Board, but the first one on the grouping of 
firms, though it breaks no new ground and could be interpreted 
as amplifying some of the cotton working party’s arguments in 
favour of grouping and amalgamation, has apparently had a cool 
reception from certain employers in the industry. The case for 
voluntary schemes, which the article expounds, has apparently 
been interpreted in some quarters as a first step towards com- 
pulsion if voluntary schemes are unsuccessful. This attitude 
can only be described as one of sensitive suspicion which bodes 
ill for the success of the more detailed stages of discussion on the 
industry’s future. 


Meanwhile, from November Ist the remaining spinning and 
doubling firms closed under the wartime concentration scheme 
have the Cotton Control’s permission to re-open—if they can. The 
Spinning Care and Maintenance Fund will be wound up on 
July 31, 1947. Arrangements for winding-up the corresponding 
doubling fund have already been made. This will put these two 
sections of the industry back on their pre-war basis and should 
allow some employers to test the present attractiveness to labour 
of working in the mill in areas where mills have still to re-open. 
But the advantages of the move are likely to be small—and it may 
even involve some further tempting away of labour from existing 
cotton employment with consequent disruption of balanced labour 
forces built up with so much difficulty during the past year. In- 
creased production primarily depends, not on the release of mills 
from concentration, but upon an overall increase of spinning 
labour in Lancashire’s mills. 


x * « 


Disappointing Lever Dividend 


It would be untrue to say that the Lever Brothers and 
Unilever dividend rocked the industrial market a week ago, but 
it caused pain and shock to many holders of the ordinary stock 
who had been content with a 2 per cent yield only in the lively 
expectation of more to come. Admittedly, the preliminary state- 
ment for 1945 reveals a reduction in aggregate net profits, before 
ax, from £17,149,342 to £16,131,114, which may have reflected, 
at least in part, inevitable end-war adjustments. But the reaction 
in group profits is accompanied by an increase in “ Limited’s ” 
net profits to £7,119,000, as compared with £6,682,000. Since 
these earnings are equal to over 30 per cent on the company’s 
ad:nary capital, there is plainly no defect in the British group” 
camings position to compel the directors to keep the dividend at 
§ per cent for the sixth successive year. A corresponding ordinary 
dividend of 4.45 per cent has been declared by “NV” whose 
aggregate net profit before tax for the same period were 
Fi. 60,897,242 and net profit before appropriations Fl. 15,453,551. 

ere are no accurate comparative figures for the true earnings 
of 1944.) The “NV” dividend has been calculated in accord- 
ance with the recently renewed equalisation agreement between 
the two companies ; it has been converted at the current rate of 
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exchange—Fl. 10.691 to £1 sterling—and is subject to a dividend 
tax of 1§ per cent. 

The reasons for the conservative dividend are not far to seek. 
Very large plans by “Limited” for modernisation and develop- 
ment at home and overseas will require heavy capital expenditure. 
The restrictions of dividends also happens to be in line with the 
Chancellor’s expressed wish. But perhaps its most important 
aspect is that it offers a commentary on the liquid financial 
Position of the associated “NV” company. Cash resources of 
the Dutch company in 1945 were not sufficient to pay the dividends 
then due, and payment of dividends up to 1944 was made as 
recently as October 31st, mainly by an issue of fully-paid 4 per 
cent redeemable cumulative preference shares. The wartime cut 
from Io per cent to § per cent in the dividend of the “ Limited ” 
company was made in view of that company’s contingent liability, 
under the equalisation agreement, for similar payments to “ NV ” 
shareholders which meant that it had to provide a special contin- 
gencies reserve for this purpose. Any balance not required is to 
be transferred to general reserve and the benefit to stockholders, 
therefore, will be indirect. As the wartime earnings of the 
“Limited ” company have been so generously in excess of the 
pre-war standard, more than a few ordinary stockholders must be 
pondering over the advantages of the equalisation agreement to 
the British side of the Lever complex. In terms of dividends, 


though not of earnings, it has undoubtedly been a drag on 
“ Limited.” 


* * * 


India and Bretton Woods 


The political aspects of the new Indian Coalition Govern- 
ment’s début before the Central Legislative Assembly have 
naturally secured all the limelight. It is worth putting on record, 
therefore that the Government took the first opportunity to clarify 
the somewhat equivocal position in which India had stood in 
relation to the Bretton Woods organisations. India adhered > 
the IMF agreement last December, and thus qualified as an 
“original” signatory, but Sir Archibald Rowlands, the then 
Finance Member, had later to admit that this adherence had 
broken a pledge to seek prior approval from the Assembly, which 
then resolved, after investigation by a special committee, that India 
should take no active part in the affairs of the Fund until various 
assurances could be given. It was generally understood at the 
time that these assurances related to the future of the sterling 
balances—a problem which is scarcely clearer now than it was 
six months ago. In the meantime, however, India’s rdéle in rela- 
tion to the Fund has certainly not been entirely passive—partly, 
no doubt, because it unexpectedly found itself, through the 
non-adherence of Russia, as a member of the “ Big Five,” with 
the special rights which that status affords. 

Now the Government has cleared the air, with a motion for 
approving India’s “continued membership” of both Fund and 
Bank. This motion secured support from all parties and was 
adopted without a division, but only after further ventilation of 
India’s point of view on the sterling balances, and renewed opposi- 
tion to the programme for “settlement” contemplated in the 
Anglo-American Loan Agreement. India, it seems, is setting its 
face even more determinedly against any “adjustment,” and has 
sought to make it plain that full participation in the Bretton 
Woods structure does not, in this vital matter, imply any change 
of view. This is a crucial issue for Britain, for the Indian balances 
comprise a very large proportion of the total sterling debt, and are 
by far the largest single block. In the circumstances, the delay 
in opening negotiations is perhaps less regrettable than some com- 
mentators have lately assumed. 


* * * 


Egyptian Cotton Loan ? 


The US Department of Agriculture has published an esti- 
mated opinion of the coming season’s world cotton crop of 
22,050,000 bales, compared with an_average for the five years 
1936-40 of some 30,800,000 bales. Estimates at this range are, 
of course, extremely hazardous, but the new estimate shows at 
least some sign of recovery compared with the past season's crop 
of 20} million bales—the lowest for 23 years. This recovery is due 
to an increase of 3 million acres under cotton, of which I million 
are in Brazil alone. But for the world’s preoccupation with in- 
creasinz food supplies, the cotton acreage would almost certainly 
have shown a much greater expansion. Modest though it is, it 
should have the effect of tempering at least such extreme ex- 
pressions of Cotton Belt bullishness as “50 per cent cotton.” 
It may even bring cotton prices more into line with rayon prices. 


a 
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Yet the pattern of cotton prices is far from uniform throughout 
the world. Perhaps the most remarkable case of distortion occurs 
in Egypt, where the Government now finds itself “long” of a 
relatively large quantity of long-staple cotton, for which it paid 
high prices to producers under guarantee. The result has been 
to stimulate the production of Egyptian cotton far beyond the 
pre-war level, and the introduction of a new variety further in- 
creased the yield. Ar present the Egyptian Government is trying 
to find a marker for this long-staple cotton, which requires 
specially adapted machinery and processing capacity which cannot 
be provided in this country. The Egyptian Government would 
like, therefore, to sell the cotton to France, Poland and Italy (and 
perhaps to Czechoslovakia), but naturally finds difficulty in arrang- 
ing finance for such deals. : 

Suggestions have, in fact, been made that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment might raise a loan in London for £20 million for this 
purpose, but the wisdom of such a step seems doubtful. The 
inevitable consequence would be to increase the already strong 
inflationary tendencies in Egypt—where internal prices are now 
3} times the 1939 level—and it would certainly be an easy way 
for the Egyptian Government to obtain rescue from a plight 
which is so largely of its own creation. It would, in fact, be 
quite remarkable if London were to provide finance, on this scale 
and for this purpose, blithely ignoring the not unimportant inci- 
dental effect that it would thus be helping to keep up the price 
of cotton against the British cotton industry. Strange things have 
happened in the British Government’s commodity policy, but 
nothing as strange as this. The Egyptian authorities might be 
encouraged first to try the salutary effects of an internal loan if 
they wish to raise the necessary finance to liquidate their large 
cotton stocks. 

* * * 


Exports and Prices 


If reiteration of the export target were all that was required, 
Britain’s trade problem would long ago have solved itself. But a 
survey of the trend of trade during the past two years offers no 
assurance that the target of a 75 per cent increase in the pre-war 
volume of exports will be easily—or even necessarily—secured. 
The accompanying chart has been designed to give a synoptic 
view of the elements of the trade problem. It shows that, in terms 
of volume, British exports have risen from a low level of 33 per 
cent of the 1938 level for the first quarter of 1945 to 55 per cent 
in the last quarter of 1945 ; a jump of 84 per cent then 
in the first quarter of 1946, followed by an improvement to 98 
and 104 per cent in the second and third quarters. The rate of 
increase has thus perceptibly slowed down. Exports have regained 
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the 1938 volume, as they obviously should, without great diffi- 
culty. But almost the whole of the required increase has yet to 
be secured. At the same time, the volume of total imports is being 
kept on a very tight rein—too tight, certainly, to be adequate, in 
more normal times, to provide the necessary volume of indus- 
trial raw material and foodstuffs which the country requires. If 
the adverse balance of payments is more satisfactory than mi 
have been expected a year ago, continued austerity at home and 
world shortages abroad are largely responsible. 
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Meanwhile the prices of exported British manufactures—, 
which the export drive largely depends—appear to have bee 
rising more rapidly this. year than import prices. There jg 1, 
markedly evident trend that British export prices are rising unduly 
as a result of increasing conversion costs, and prices of imports ate 
likely to rise further for some months to come. But there would 
be greater confidence in the eventual success of the export drive jf 
British export prices were more stable than they in fact are. 


* x x 


Weavers’ Wages 


The appointment of a commission on wages in the Weaving 
section of the cotton industry, which has just been announced 
by the Minister of Labour, is a welcome and overdue measure 
The Evershed commission on spinners’ wages was set up in 
August, 1945, and the appointment of a similar commission jn; 
the equally complex structure of weavers” wages was urged by 
the cotton working party. The weaving employers and _ trad: 
unionists have already nominated their representatives; it remains 
for the Ministry to select a chairman and two independen 
members, 

About 110,000 operatives are employed in the weaving industry, 
which is organised predominantly on the basis of the small family 
firm. This may in part account for the individualistic and con. 
servative tendencies of the weavers and for the complexity and 
lack of uniformity in their wages. Encrusting the basic “ lists” 
of wage-rates are any number of additions, amendments and 
local variations, and consequently there are many ariomalies in 
rates of pay for different types of cloth. 


the commission’s main job will be to introduce order | 


into the present state of anarchy, and to simplify the whole pro- 
cedure of rate fixing, it has been given fairly wide terms of 
reference and will take into account broader questions like pro- 
ductivity and shift working. Wage revision must be designed 10 
promote incentive, and its form should be appropriate to the 
conditions that will follow from the introduction of automatic 
looms. The commission will also consider the wages in rayon 
weaving, and the integration of the two industries. 

One objective of the inquiry will be to make the industry 
more attractive to labour. The weaving section is still short of 
its 1939 labour force by about 30,000 workers, and it is urgently 
mecessary to attract school-leavers and other potential recruits 
into the industry. One of the main conclusions of the Evershed 
Committee was that, in future, the spinning section would have 
to employ men on processes which had hitherto been regarded as 
women’s work. There is no reason to suppose that this conclusion 
will not be equally applicable to cotton weaving. 


* * * 


Improving the Manpower Statistics 


Special interest will attach to the results of the Ministry 0! 
Labour’s analysis of the July exchange of Unemployment Insur- 
ance books which is due to be published in the November issue 
of the Ministry of Labour Gazette. Im view of the enormou' 
labour turnover since VJ-Day, the results of the first July cout 
since the inauguration of the Monthly Digest of Statistics wi! 
be closely examined for a precise count of persons employed it 
the whole range of British industry. The present monthly em- 


made in the ensuing . It would be rising if the 1946 
check did not result in some appreciable readjuistments of the ma 
power figures in the Monthly Digest, certain of which (the break- 
down of employment in the building industry being an obvious 
example) are regarded as being subject to a significant margin of 
error. 


No doubt the Ministry of Labour statisticians, no less th? 
See a re ne nae Say Ue tite w rly a 
present employment figures, are looking forward eagerly to 4 
widening and improvement of their scope, based ox the statistics 


Accurate employment figures ate ‘so Obviously an_ indispensible 
basis for economic planning that very close attention will cet 
tainly have to be paid to the important by-product of man-por 
statistics which should result from the administration of 
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Build, 
or lease, 


your factory 
AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 





THIS industrial estate is within 
a dozen miles of Charing Cross. 
It is well served by road and 
rail and is particularly suited 
to businesses using sea or river- 
borne traffic. Ships up to 
15,000 tons can be berthed and 
the handling equipment for 
both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive and up to date. 


FACILITIES 


COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


mudi ime ae ~— The Estate engineering staff can 
° submit building schemes, erect 


MAINTENANCE AND 


REPAIR SHOPS your factory (on lease if you 

: wish) and undertake plant 
ENGINEERING AND Fin : 3 

BUILDING SERVICES fabrication, installation and 


‘e maintenance. 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS 


xo snc DAGENHAM DOCK 
RIVER AND ROAD ESTATE 


TRANSPORT 
SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : Royal 3171 








Bai NL 


What say 
you? 


Road passenger transport affects the comfort 
Should such a 
vital and progressive industry be made the 
Victim of a political experiment? Or should it 
be permitted to continue to advance efficiently 
under the spur of free enterprise? 





and convenience of everyone. 





BRITISH BUSES 





The TOMAR TORU TAMURA MMR UI RIUM 
British Omnibus Cimebaine Public Relations Committee CvS-245 





EMPIRE BLEND 


2/7 AN OUNCE 


‘ Empire Tobacco at its best’ 
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That’s one reason for my lifelong loyalty to this 
‘tobacco of curious cut’. Economy! I’ve never known 
such a leisurely and lasting smoke. Another reason, 
between ourselves, is that I strongly suspect ‘Three 


Nuns’ of being the very best. 





ORIGINAL 


* 2/403 AN OUNCE 


“The Vicar’s Choice’ 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain e  aitinitl, Ltd., Glasgow. 
nA TE SE OT ES ERED | SF 





£300 | A YEAR 22 LIFE 


Now is the time to make up for those wasted war years. 
Assure that your retirement income is sufficient and secure. 


? 


By taking an Income Protection 
Endowment Policy with the 
Imperial Life of Canada matur- 
ing at selected age. 


Suppose !| die before 
Pension Age? 

Your family will receive at least 
£2,500 pius profits. 


How can | get this 
benefit 


Do | get Income Tax 
rebate? 


Your annual deposits obtain an 
income tax refund up to 174%. 


Does my present age 
make eek difference? 


No, except that for higher ages 
the pension starts later. 


Can | invest a lump sum 


—say, my gratuity? 
Yes, and future deposits will be 
adjusted accordingly. 


How is my investment 
secured ? 


It is secured by assets exceeding 
£26,000,000. 


-——-— Fill in and post this coupon for further details. ---~—~4 


if | invest about £............ annually what shall | get at age .. 


Name... . . uivaddsdssecpwedesceeusseesss 


Date of Birth..........csseee0e 


IMPERIAL LIFE 4% CANADA! 


re, London, S.W.1 
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National Insurance Scheme. The prospect after 1948 of an 
accurate, comprehensive body of insurance statistics, comparable 
from year to year and reinforced by the retrospective check of an 
annual Census of Production, makes it easier to accept the present 
deficiencies in the figures—improved though these are by com- 
parison with 1939. Such figures are indispensable to a large sec- 
tion of the public as well as the economic planning staff of the 


Government. 
* * *x 


Less Timber for Housing 


The timber crisis, to which reference was made in a leading 
article on October 26th has, in fact, led to the adoption of one 
of the counsels of despair mentioned a fortnight ago, namely, to 
reduce the already sparing quantity of timber used in new housing 
by building new houses in future with solid floors instead of wood 
floors. The apologias now being made for this new method of 
construction are similar to those pur forward in each successive 
case of shortage and substitution of new materials. It would be 
more acceptable if it were plainly described as a policy of last 
resort, under the compulsion of acute shortage of softwood. 

Last week, the Timber Controller emphasised the failure of the 
world exportable surplus of timber to expand to meet even pre- 
war levels of consumption. It would be necessary to more than 
double the export surplus to achieve this—and to return to the 
1928-29 level it would have to be more than trebled. Alli this 's 
only too familiar ground, though Sir Archibald Harris suggested 
that “in time supply and demand would approach equilibrium ” 
—and further that this process of adjustment, despite present 
appearances to the contrary; might not be long drawn out. This 
observation seems to contain the first germ of hopeful expectation 
about the current negotiations for future supplies of softwood 
from Russia. 

If the United States, however, enters the world market for 
timber—as recent reports have suggested—a new strain on world 
supplies would result. The spectacle of the United States emerz- 
ing as an importer of timber to supplement its huge timber pro- 
duction would not be agreeable when Britain has cut the alloca- 
tion for housing to a beggarly 14 standards. But that fact does not 
make it avoidable. 

* * * 


Short Brothers Award 


An outline of the circumstances leading up to the Short 
Brothers arbitration was given in The Economist of October 
26th. The arbitrator, Mr S. J. Pears, has this week awarded a 
price of 41s. 9d. foreach §s. share in the company.and unless the 
‘Treasury or the claimant shareholders set down a case for argu- 
ment in the High Court within 2r days after October 3oth, 
this price will apparently replace the 29s. 3d. paid to claimants 
when the shares were compulsorily acquired. The arbitrator 
accepted the latter figure as being correct, but only on the assump- 
tion that the shares had been purchased in individual blocks. Bu: 
as the facts appeared to show that the Government’s intention 
was to acquire the company as a whole, he based his award price 
on a valuation of the whole—at apparently £2 million—and then 
divided this total among the shareholders of each class. As no 
mention has been made of the 239,669 5 percent £1 preference 
share valuation it must be assumed that the arbitrator accepted 
the official purchase price of 22s. 3d. as reasonable. His award of 
41s. 9d. for each of the 831,296 5s. ordinary compares with a 
claim on behalf of the shareholders of 62s. 

The case raises some interesting compensation questions. When 
the Bank of England was nationalised, stockholders (on Mr 
Dalton’s own showing) received less than the break-up value of 
the Bank’s assets, but were suitably compensated by Treasury 
stock yielding the same income as Bank Stock for a 20-year 
term at least. In other nationalisation projects, the Government 
is likely to acquire assets and ‘not the capital rights of the owners 
—though the Cable and Wireless case is at least one important 
exception, The Short Brothers arbitrator has accepted the view 
that the true nature of the 1943 transaction was the acquisition 
of assets, and seems to regard the share purchase as a convenient 
method of achieving the end of complete control of production. 
The statement of a case for the High Court leaves it open to 
the Treasury to contest this viewpoint if it wishes. 


* wo * 


Palestine Currency Trends 

There is little positive ‘sign, in the “report ‘of the Palestine 
Currency Boerd fer the year to end=March ‘last, of the deflationary 
tendencies wich began to show themselves a few months ago, 
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notably in certain branches of the import trades. It is eviden 
however, that in 1945-46 the six-year inflationary Movemen, 
began to lose its momentum. The switch from war to Peace 
economy was, indeed, accomplished with little immediate dislocg. 
tion—released labour was rapidly absorbed into the Consumption 
and export goods industries and into private building, the tempo 
of economic activity was maintained, and wage rates continue 
to rise. In these circumstances, the further expansion of jh. 
currency circulation-—in contrast to the contraction, noted Jas, 
week, in Iraq—is less remarkable than the slower pace of th 
movement. At March 31st last the total circulation, at (P6462 
million, was £P1.9 million larger than in March, 1945, but thi: 
increase was the smallest of the whole war-time series. In th: 
period of most rapid growth, an amount equal to almost twic: 
the whole pre-war circulation (of £P6.5 million) was added i 
the single year 1942-43. Moreover, last year the peak was reachej 
in December, and in the final quarter of the Board’s year ther: 
was a contraction of nearly £P2} million. 

Better crops in 194§ and increased imports eased the stringent 
supply position of foodstuffs, and it was possible to relax various 
controls, including ceiling prices on a number of essential com- 
modities, without provoking a further rise in prices. The cost- 
of-living index, indeed, was unchanged on balance during the 
year, at 258, and, although it rose rather sharply in April, it reacted 
in the ensuing quacter. No doubt the political disturbances hid 
an effect upon business confidence, but there were then already 
signs that the seller’s market in many goods was coming to an 
end. In particular, importers of less essential consumpticn goods 
appeared to have overshot the target. The need to finance the 
resultant temporary accumulation of supplies probably played 1 
significant part in the cise in demands for accommodation—the 
ratio of outstanding credit to bank deposits rose during the year 
from 23.5 to 31.4 per cent—to which the Board’s report refers. 


* 


The investment portfolio held against the currency totalled 
£44.7 million, against £40.7 million, and reveals some interesting 
switches. Rather more than £2 million of the called short bonds 
appear to have been sold before maturity (in practice, they were 
doubtless transferred to Funds even more directly under Treasury 
influence), and the proceeds, plus £1 million from the redeemed 
Conversion Twos, plus the new resources, were placed in Con- 
version Threes (an additional £2} million), in 2} per cent 
National War Bonds, 1949-51, and the three later series (£47 
million), and in the two latest 3 per cent Savings Bonds issues 
(£2.4 million). The Treasury bill holding had been converted 
into fixed deposits of £3.6 million at the Westminster Bank, but 
the floating cash with that bank was reduced from over £2 million 
to £734,000. 

* * * 


Industrial Profits 


The upward trend of industrial profits was maintained in 
1946 in the case of those companies publishing results in the 
second quarter of the year, An analysis of 604 companies’ results 
appears on page 770. These indicate that, while equity div- 
dends took roughly the same proportion of gross profits, com- 
panies have increased both the absolute amount and the percen- 
tage of earnings retained in the business. 

The favourable general trend of profits is subject to some 
noteworthy exceptions. The seven public transport companits 
reporting in the period, unlike the eight reporting in the firs 
quarter, made smaller aggregate profits, and the textile and 
electrical equipment manufacturing groups earned slightly |ess. 
The electrical equipment group showed a downward trend i 
the first quarter, and point is lent to its ‘transition problems 
by the recent reduction in the Enfield Cable interim from 6 
per cent to 33 per cent, owing to shortages of raw materials, 

lead, rising costs and the impossibility of estimating 
profits. Noticeable profit increases were recorded among news- 
papers, shops and coal mining, while breweries, shipping, oil, 
financial and land and investment trust groups reported con- 
tinued progress and building materials producers did substan 
tially better over the two q . 

Results so far do not suggest that industry has benefited from 
the cheap money policy, for. both the total interest paid and the 
gross rate of payment on Jogn capital in“1946 show a modest 
increase cn 1945. To some extent the reduction of service 
charges by conversions im fature may offset the costs of tcm- 
porary borrowing. 

erly profits continue to rise. Taking a base line thret 
years back, the last three quarters show progressive rises ov¢! 
the corresponding periods a year back, the per cent increasés 
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peing 4-5, 9-9 and 11.3. Maintenance of the share price struc- 
ture, assuming the continuation of the cheap money programme, 
must depend on confidence that the improvement in distributable 
profits will continue, even at a diminished rate. Taxation policy 
may well determine whether or not such improvement is 
achieved. * * * 


American Cotton Efficiency 


The American cotton industry has frequently been held up, 
ff not as a model of efficiency, at least as a standard 
for assessing Lancashire’s shortcomings. Lancashire still smarts 
yader the Platt report. In July, Dr. Toy, Director of Research at 
the British Cotton Industry Research Association, made an 
extensive tour of the American industry to see conditions for him- 
self, and he has recorded his impressions in a recent address to 
the Shirley Institute. 


Dr Toy’s remarks are of a general nature, and, as the occasion 
doubtless demanded, gave an overall impression rather than 
detailed figures and facts. On the general structure of the 
American cotton industry, he emphasised the tendency towards 
large vertical combines, from spinning to cloth finishing. Large 
merchant firms in the north are buying up southern mills in 
pursuit of this policy of integration. Progressive mills are rapidly 
introducing scientific management methods and cases were found 
where high quality management was able to offset the competi- 
tive disadvantages of obsolete machinery. Advances have been 
made recently in the scope of technical education, and in the 
next five years nine large colleges will be turning out each year 
about 400 textile technologists with a four-year course behind 
them. Dr Toy endorses the cotton working party’s opinion that 
wages arrangements and methods of organisation of work in this 
country should be reviewed. American firms are much further 
ahead in these matters. 

After the controversy between the textile industries and the 
textile machinery industries in this country, it is interesting to dis- 
cover from Dr Toy’s observations that the American textile 
machinery industry is by no means free from criticism from textile 
manufacturers—and this despite the fact that the American textile 
machinery industry is regarded much more as a branch of 
mechanical engineering than in this country. 

Dr Toy discovered no revolutionary designs in machinery, and 
most progress seems to be in the direction of high drafting in both 
cotton and rayon. Approximately 13 to 14 million spindles out of 
atotal spindlage of 23 millions are high-draft. In weaving, atten- 
tion is being directed towards improving existing automatic 
looms. Many large firms in textile and textile machinery expend 
large sums on research, and in addition there are four main cen- 
talised textile research institutions, but the degree of “ research- 
mindedness” in the industry can be over-emphasised. An 
abstraction of this sort is difficult to measure statistically, but in- 
formed opinion in America estimates that it could be applied to 
only § per cent of the concerns in the American cotton industry, 
representing 20 to 30 per cent of total output. 

Dr Toy’s survey suggests a possible line of adaptation of 
American ideas and practice to the somewhat different circum- 
stances of the Lancashire cotton industry, with its dilemma 
between export and home markets and between quantity and 
quality production. » It contributes to the diagnosis of Lancashire’s 
ills, but there are diagnostics enough. Prescriptions and remedial 
measures are the urgent concern. 
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Shorter Notes 


The United States has raised the tin export price from 62 cents 
to 69} cents per pound, equivalent to £386}. Only limited exports 
take place to Latin America, but the new price is now in line 
with the UK export price of £380} per ton f.o.b. Extremely 
high prices for small quantities of “free” tin on the inflationary 
fringe of the market continue to be reported. Some deals of this 
kind are believed to have taken place in Portuguese tin at £750 per 
ton, and in Hongkong at up to £680 per ton. 

*x 


The Gaumont-Beitish Picture Corporation has declared an 
ordinary dividend of 12} per cent, less tax, for the year to March 
31, 1946. This is the highest dividend the company has yet paid, 
and compares with 74 per cent paid for 1944-45 and with 6 per 
cent in each of the three preceding years. Net profit for the past 
year was {£469,509 against £257,946 for the previous year. The 
124 per cent distribution requires £206,250, and after an alloca- 
tion of £166,013 to general reserve the carry forward stands at 
£134,870, an increase of £7,871. 


x 


Standard Motor profits (after depreciation and taxation) for 
the year ended August 31, 1946, were £280,450, compared with 
£261,794 in the previous year. The dividend of 30 per cent is 
this year supplemented by a 5 per cent bonus, and in total absorbs 
£254,800. The balance carried forward at £161,449 shows an 
increase of £22,845. The balance-sheet reflects the capital issue 
and outlay on the Ferguson tractor project. The general reserve 
has benefited considerably by the issue of shares at a premium, 
and together with the balance on profit and loss account totals 
£3,521,449 as compared with issued capital of £960,000. The 
total of fixed assets has increased by over £1,000,000, and the 
net current assets position has been strengthened. 


* 


Gross trading profit of Austin Motor Company for the year 
ended July 31, 1946 (including £600,000 estimated gross E.P.T. 
repayable), was £2,249,370 against {2,077,400 after E.P.T. for 
1944-45. The dividend of 40 per cent, less tax, declared on the 
ordinary and “A” ordinary is the highest distribution since 
the year 1936-37, when a dividend and bonus each of 25 per cent 
was made. An appropriation of £250,000 is made to dividend 
equalisation reserve and £512,386 is transferred from special con- 
tingencies and other provisions not required to depreciation of 
obsolescent and other buildings. The ordinary dividend absorbs 
£142,419 as compared with £80,920 in the previous year, and the 
carry forward is increased by £19,454 to £368,688. 


x 


As from November 7th, the Board of Trade is permitting the 
import of mercury on private account, but, until users can make 
their own arrangements, Government stocks will be available from 
November 15th at the reduced price of £25 a 76-lb. flask. The 
present British spot price of between £30 and £31} per flask is 
well above recent Italian and Spanish quotations, as low as {18 per 
flask f.0.b., while sales to India have taken place at £22} per flask. 
In New York, buyers have paid $83} per flask c.if., including $20 
import duty: this is well below the quotation for domestic mercury 
of $93 to $96 a flask. The artificial war-time market is being 
readjusted, but not without some painful consequences. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 
LIMITED 


THE HON. JOHN MULHOLLAND’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Robinson 
and Cleaver, Limited, was heid, on the 6th 
instant, in London, the Hon. John Mulhol- 
land, M.C. (chairman of the company), pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman which had been cir- 
culated with the report and accounts and was 
taken as read:— 

The presentation of the accounts in the 
pre-war form is a sign of the improvement 
in the supply of paper, but I regret that I 
cannot say the same about the supplies of 
goods in which the company chietty deals. 
With the end of the war there was reason to 


‘hope that a gradual improvement would be 


experienced, but such is far from being the 
case. The difficulty of obtaining supplies of 
the right kind of goods has been and still is 
very great, and this, together with the multi- 
plication of Government orders and the in- 
creased restrictions on gross margins, has 
made trading in the past year, in many ways, 
more difficult than during the war years. 


RETAIL TURNOVER 


The end of the war and the consequent 
release of men and women from the Services 
and other war-time activities produced a 
substantial increase in retail turnover without 
a corresponding rise in expenses, which for 
some time lagged behind the rapid jump in 
turnover. Latterly the position has changed 
considerably. ‘Lhe advance in turnover is 
slowing down and higher wages, coupled 
with an all-round advance in other expenses, 
are progressivly increasing operating costs. 
The past year’s good results in the retail side 
of the business are therefore largely fortuitous 
and it would be a mistake to consider them 
as a guide to results in the difficult years 
ahead. 

The linen weaving factory was returned to 
us by the Government in May last, and the 
re-installation of our machinery is proceeding 
as quickly as possible. It is hoped to com- 
mence production on a small scale early in 
1947. Most of the output will be exported, 
and there should te no lack of demand for 
our products in overseas markets. 

The woollen factory has been working to 
full capacity on civilian goods during the 
year, and an extension to this factory has 
recently been completed, which will gradually 
improve the output as and when new 
machinery becomes availablc. The supply of 
yarns in this industry has become progres- 
sively more difficult since the war ended and 
there seems little hope of an improvement in 
the near future. 

The making-up factories, too, are experienc- 
ing difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies 
of cloth to keep production at an economic 
level, and a reduction in output must be 
envisaged unless cloth supplies improve. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The total trading profits from the various 
sections of the company’s activities announced 
to £125,180, which was £21,986 greater than 
last year. Taxation, as has been usual in re- 
cent years, absorbs a large proportion of this 
figure and amounts to 992, iftluding an 
amount of £32,059 i for E.P.T. The 
only other item which calls for comment in 
the profit and loss account is the reduction in 
the provision for depreciation by 4,045, 
which is due to the cost of war-time plant 
in the factories ~ been! «x ly 
written off by the end of the previous financial 
year. Ajnets profit of £44,900 is:transférred 
to the appropriation account—{7,965 more 
than last year. Appropriations of £2,500 to 
the staff benevolent fund, and £17,000. to the 
reserve for contingencies have been. made. 
The reserve for contingencies, as I have 
stated before, is ah internal re¢érve c 
to le the directors to meet exc. ptional 
expenditure which cannot be charged against 


the profits of any one year, and to enable 
them to write off any expenditure which, 
although of a capital nature, they may prefer 
to see eliminated. will have been 
gathered from my statement last year the 
reserve has been of invaluable help in mect- 
ing exceptional conditions arising from tie 
war. The reserve will also be of great use 
during the next few years in rehabilitating 
and expanding the company’s business, and I 
must make it plain that the Board intend 
to make use it for such purposes. It 
will therefore be drawn upon and the balance 
in the account from year to year may vary 
considerably. 

The directors recommend paying a final 
dividend of 7 per cent. and a bonus af § per 
cent., which, with the interim dividend 3 
per cent., will make the total payment for 
the year 15 per cent. The carry-forward 
will be £66,240, against £66,465 brought 
into the account. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


There is an increase of £5,595 in the 
figure of £813,079 under fixed assets. The 
payments to the end of the year on account 
of the new factory extension, referred to 
above, are included in the total ure. 
Negotiations with the War Damage - 
mission and the Liverpool Corporation are 
still proceeding, albeit slowly, in regard to 
the Liverpool perty. Until a decision is 
taken by the Liverpool Corporation about 
the site it is imposs.ble to proceed with plans 
for rebuilding. 

Under current assets, stocks in trade 
£143.913 shows a small increase of 10 per 
cent. over last year, but at present levels of 
prices a much higher figure of stock is really 
required to deal adequately with the present 
volume of turnover. There is an increase 
of £42,449 in cash at bankers and in hand, 
and a reduction of £27,300 in the amount 
of tax reserve certificates ) 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


ALLIED BAKERIES, LIMITED | 


THE SUPPLY PROBLEM 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Allied Bakeries, Limited, was held, on the rst 
instant, in London. 


Mr W. Garfield Weston (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: The 
accounts under review cover the first period 
of peace-time trading, and it is disappointing 
to have to state that far from the supply 
position of raw materials having improved 
following the cessation of hostilities, it has 
im many cases, notably fats, wheat and egg 
products, become steadily worse. 

_ In spite of all the stringencies and difficul- 
ties, — trading me aun eon reached a 
new turnover e as regards 
flour sackage and sales values. This, together 
with the reduction of income tax and excess 

Tofits tax, is reflected in our net profits 

gure, which is £377,390 this year. This 
represents an increase of £165,000 over last 

ear’s figure of £212,281. Your directors 

ve been able to-increase the dividend \on 
the ordinary~shares to a fotal of 20 
cent. for the year, against #5 per cent. 
ear, and I am sure you 
is highly satisfactory. 


The supply position of many of our 


raw ‘Materials has become more and. 

moré restricted during the current ior 

_ cannot be emphasized too strongly. to “the 
Si 


Ministry of Food that ev ible effor 

should be made to secure Wat comanianie: 
as glacé cherries, dried fruits, nuts; peel; 
etc., in addition to the prifMary ingredients 
of fat, sugar and egg in reasonable quantities, 
so that the public may be povided with the 
greatér variety in dict whith has been so 
sadly lacking during. the war years. 

“The report and accounts were unanimous! 

adopted. ; : 


agree that this | 
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FERRANTL LIMITED 
INCREASING USE OF ELECTRICITy 


The forty-first ordinary annual general 
meeting of Ferranti Limited, was held on 
the 7ta instant, in London, Mr V, Z de 
Ferranti,, M.C., M.LE.E. (chairman aj 
managing director), presiding. 

‘The chairman, in the course of his speech 
said: The profit for the year at £77,007 com, 
pares with £95,678 last year. It is controlled 
by the operation of E.P.T. to the result of our 
standatd year varied in accordance with the 
capital employed in the business. It has been 
arrived at after taking credit for £225 09 
estimated taxation relief due to us on the 
year’s operations accounted for by varioy; 
price adjustments made over long-term 
Government contracts together with the COsts 
involved in restarting and — reorganising 
several of our commercial departments whos 
activities have been in abeyance during the 
war years. 


COMBINED NET PROFIT 


The consolidated statement of profit ani 
loss reveals a combined net profit for the 
year of £98,170, as compared with £115,342 
a year ago. The consolidated balance-shee: 
shows the’ net current assets slightly higher 
at £878,489, and fixed assets £57,163 highs 
at £595,096 after depreciation 

the total net assets amount to £1,704,295, 
against 1,423,205 a year ago, which is repre- 
sented by the issued capital of Ferranti, 
Limited, of £800,000 and by reserves and 
surplus of £904,295. 
accounts under review cover the firs 
year of transition, and during that year a grea 
deal of rearrangement and adaptation to peace 
conditions has been accomplished, but there 
still remains much to do which will affect 
the results of the coming year. 
One major operation involving the more 


of our instrument d t from a requi- 
sitioned building in Bury to that part of our 
fact at Moston which was employed in 
the ufacture of fuzes during the wx, 
has been completed. The total number em- 
ployed, after falling rapidly from the war- 
time peak of 12,000, has now steadied and 
shows an upward tendency, the present figur: 


7,000. 

_ The use of electricity, which has been 
increasing for a number of years at approxi 
mately 10 per cent. per annum, effects a grea! 
saving of coal, and its use in the present yest 
will probably save 30 million tons of coal, 
compared with the quantity which was fe- 
uired to give equivalent amounts of hei. 
light and power at the beginning of th 
century. 

Now that electricity is becoming the main 
means for the application of more and mor 
power to industry and better standards in 
our homes, it is very desirable that the pro- 
gress being made should be continued by an 
adequate supply of plant and appliances. 
Your company has a part to play in th 
attainment of these objects. 

Our activities cover two fields—the manv- 
facture’ of en for the electric supp!) 
industry and for the public. The forme 
consists of electricity meters and transformer: 
of ‘all sizes, the Jatter of apparatus for th 
home, such as electric fires, water heaters 
radio, television and clocks. 


THE EXPORT FIELD 


The export field has not been neglecied 
ing the year as instanced by the obtaining 


~ of orders from Finland for £250,000 worth 


nsiormers, re include several 64.00 
230,000 3-phase units. 

e Canddian company has taken over 4 
factory erected by the Government at Mount 
Deanis, Tosentny for the manufacture 
instruments, and ger forward to ihe Be 

ing expansion our, efforts 
and in the U.S.A. The various changes 0 
locality and product have been particulatly 


hard on our staff and woekpeople, and I on 
to thank them for their 
helpfulness. 

The report was adopted. 
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TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NEW PLANT AND MACHINERY DELAYS 
MR. KENNETH MOORE’S SPEECH 


annual ordinary eral meeting of 
os Trinidad Petroleum elopment Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, 


i rinett A. E. Moore, F.C.A. (chair- 
man of the company), in the course of his 
speech, said : accounts for the 
var ended July 31, 1946, reflect the 
results for the first post-war period, in the 
course of which various war-time controls 
wfecting the oil industry in Trinidad were 
relaxed or modified. S‘nce September, 1945, 
we have been free to use cur own discretion 
asto the number of drilling rigs in operation, 
the location of new wells and the extent to 
which we embark upon purely exploratory 
drilling. 


RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


We are, in fact, now free to conduct 
our affairs in whatever way we consider will 
be to the best advantage of the company, 
subject only to the important exception that 
we are required, in common with the other 
Trinidad oil companies, to buy our plant 
and equipment in the United Kingdom. This 
requirement is, Of course, designed to save 
dollars, and the only exceptions made con- 
cen materials and equipment which are un- 
obtainable in this country. 

You will thus appréciate that the pace 
at which we can r existing plant, or 
acquire additional t and equipment to 
extend our operations, is dependent upon 
the speed with which British manufacturers 


can give delivery. ‘ 
Unfortunately, British industry various 
reasons, including in particular s' ge of 
skilled labour, } had a difficult time in 
changing over from war-time to peace-time 


production, and recently a new cloud has 
appeared on the horizon—shortage of steel 
due to shortage of coal. 

We have already experienced unprece- 
dented delays in the delivery of plant and 
machinery and the delivery position has 
laely shown signs of further deterioration. 

Quite apart from our own interests in the 
matter in Trinidad, however, it is clear that 
if through shortage of coal and therefore steel, 
tkctric power and gas, the manufacture of 
tagineering equipment in Great Britain is 
sill further slowed down, the whole British 
industrial effort and export drive will be 
adversely affected, and the consequences, 
direct and indirect, must include unemploy- 
ment, postponement of economic recovery 
at home, loss of markets abroad and the 
lowing down of colonial development. 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


_ We have had a satisfactory year consider- 
ing all the difficulties, and the year’s opera- 
wons resulted in a profit of £273,731 before 
Povision for taxation. 


Owing to changes in the law relating to 
beans ges g 


~ — ar the eae aunt we — this 
Year favour e poli paying inary 
dividends free of tax, and it is partly for 
“S feason that the appropriation for taxa- 
ton at £125,000 is substantially higher than 
a the preceding year. 
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Production for the year amounted to 
2,936,000 barrels, or 73,000 barrels more 
than in the preceding year. The amount 
used on the -field was small owing to the 
fact that, wherever possible, we use natural 
gas for firing boilers and running internal 
combustion engines. The net quantity of 
oil available for sale accordingly amounted 
to 2,919,000 barrels. 


OIL PRICES 


Oil prices remained steady until the early 
part of 1946, when a slight improvement 
took place, resulting in the average price 
for the year under review being 3d. per 
barrel more than in the preceding year. 

A few days prior to the close of our 
financial year, July 31, 1946, and therefore 
having practically no effect on the accounts 
before you, the long-overdue advance in oil 
prices, over the ceiling fixed by the United 
States Government during the war, took 
place. The increase represents about 20 
per cent. above the prices ruling previously 
on the Gulf Coast, the price basis of our 
sales contract. Such an advance, as I have 
indicated in previous statements to you, was 
fully justified by increasing costs for material 
and labour during and since the war. In this 
connection I may mention that, under an 
agreement entered into with the Trividad 
Oil Workers’ Union, all-round increases in 
rates of pay came into force in December, 
1945. 


DRILLING OPERATIONS 


The drilling of new wells was carried out 
during the year to the extent of 92,472 feet— 
an increase of 24,000 feet over the previous 
year. Three drilling strings were at work 
throughout the year—two on proved areas 
and the other drilling semi-exploratory wells 
—stepping out from the known producing 
areas. The latter wells not only made their 
contribution to production, but by extending 
our knowledge increase our confidence in 
certain outlying areas. 

The company’s war achievement in main- 
taining production at some 8,000 barrels per 
day for several years, with only two rigs 
drilling, is remarkable. Although this work 
has depleted to a certain extent some of 
our better known areas, it is not a matter for 
concern, for of the total land leases, amount- 
ing to 38,785 acres owned by the company, 
only two blocks covering in all some 12,000 
acres have been under development. Further- 
more, it is of interest to learn that areas 
owned by other companies adjoining our 
undeveloped blocks are showing promising 
results. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MARINE CONCESSIONS 


I mentioned at our last annual general 
meeting that the development of our marine 
concessions would require a major technical 
effort. Since then we have been engaged in 
collecting a mass of technical data and delv- 
ing into the engineering and other aspects of 
the problem. As a first stage, certain loca- 
tions have been selected for wells on or 
near the shore, but still on dry land, and 
we look to these wells to give us valuable 
guidance not only on geological conditions 
to seaward, but also nine Poa un- 
develo areas. They us serve a 
dual Seer We had hoped already to 
have commenced drilling on these locations, 
but delays in delivery of equipment long 
since ered have been such that it will be 
some months before we can make a start. 

When we know the result of these wells, 
we shall be the better able to weigh the 
prospects of success in actual marine drill- 
ing, which will involve very heavy capital 
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expenditure, and which, as indicated to you 
last year, will necessarily form the subject 
of special proposals when the time comes 
to embark upofi it. 


CHAIRMAN’S VISIT TO TRINIDAD 


I visited Trinidad early this year to inspect 
the company’s organisation on the fields and 
to survey administrative and other problems 
at first hand with our general manager in 
Trinidad, Commander Lavington, and our 
geologists and engineers. I was impressed 
by the advances made since my last visit 
in all spheres of the company’s activities, 
and not least in the direction of medical 
and general welfare of our people on the 
fields. Correspondence and cables are by no 
means a complete substitute for personal 
contacts, and I was able to discuss on the 
spot many matters of importance and on 
my return to this country to report fully to 
the Board. I am glad to say that I found 
everything in first-class order. 


Transport facilities to Trinidad, both by 
sea and air, continue to be extremely inade- 
quate and deserve the urgent attention of 
both the authorities and the shipping and air 
lines. I trust that it will soon be possible 
to fly direct to Trinidad by British South 
American Air Lines calling only at the Azores 
and doing the whole journey in under 24 
hours from London, 


FUTURE OF THE COMPANY 


You may care to have some indication of 
the prospects of the company as your direc- 
tors see them. First of all, we have con- 
siderable unexploited areas, and the knowledge 
that has come to us in recent years has 
strengthened our confidence in those areas. 


Secondly, so far as can be judged from 
examination of the world oil situation in 
this, the first year following the war, the 
demand for petroleum products is already 
exceeding the peak demand of the war period, 
and looks like continuing to increase from 
year to year, as was the case between the 
wars. It seems reasonable to hope, there- 
fore, that the recent advances in world oil 
prices will be at least maintained for the next 
year or two, and that, if in due course large 
new sources of oil become available from 
the Middle East, they will be readily absorbed 
by the continued rapid growth of oil con- 
sumption inherent in the world-wide demand 
for improved transport facilities, greater food 
production, additional industrial output and 
a higher standard of living. 


Lastly, on the question of costs of produc- 
tion the outlook is not so reassuring, the 
more so since, in addition to the growing 
cost of labour, materials and equipment, 
there is a tendency to increase royalties and 
similar Government charges, owing to the 
temptation to take the short-sighted policy 
of “soaking” the successful ventures of an 
industry which is hazardous in the extreme. 


Like other oil companies in Trinidad, we 
converted unprofitable cocoa plantations and 
scrub into flourishing industrial communities 
and are not ashamed of the results of our 
efforts. We are happy to contribute out 
of our profits the rate of taxation applied to 
the profits of enterprise in general, but we 
do feel that, in relation to royalties which are 
payable irrespecive of profits, wisdom dic- 
tates that they should be on a modest scale in 
Trinidad, particularly as costs of oil produc- 
tion in the island are, for geological reasons 
alone, higher than in the main oil-producing 
countries. 


In conclusion, to return to our domestic 
affairs, one thing is certain—namely, there 
is much useful work to be done and many 
delays and difficulties to be overcome, but 
there is no reason why our efforts in the 
future should be any iess truitful than they 
have been in the past. | 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the payment of a final dividend on the 
ordinary shares of 10 per cent., tax free, 
making 133 per cent., tax free, for the year, 
was approved. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS | 


INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE. Prices generally continued their strong 


upward trend in the early part of the week, but the advance was 
checked on Wednesday on Mr Marquand’s ‘1921 depression ’ 
warning, and prices became easier all round on Thursday, following 
Wall Street weakness. The volume on Monday was the highest recorded 
since June 17. Gilt edged prices reacted in the latter part of the week, 
and there has been considerable switching out of Local, Loans, again 
into dated Stocks. 

Home Rail prior charges have been very strong-and Home Cor- 
poration and Dominion Stocks were in good demand with only small 
supplies available. Bank and discount shares tended to be firm and 
insurance shares were in renewed demand. In the foreign bond market 
Japanese issues rallied after the promulgation of the new constitution, 
but Peruvian debentures fell on the moratorium announcement. The 
overseas rails market was generally weak, 

The upward movement in Industrial Shares made tarther progress. 
Austin Motor advanced on the good dividend, but British Celanese 
fell on the publication of the full report. Shipping and brewery issues 
have been particularly strong. Nationalisation stocks generally have 
continued to be firm, although temporary weakness was shown by 
Coal shares. Electrical equipment, building and newspaper shares 
have all continued to improve. 

Among commodity shares widespread gains were recorded in an 
active rubber market following the ending of control, Tea and oil 
shares have both been irregular. In the mining market Kaffirs 
remained quietly firm. Rhodesian copper issues were strong early 
in the week on American election hopes. 
harden, but Diamond issues have been depressed. 


Stock Exchange : London 


“ Financiat Times” Inpices 





Tota! Corres- Security Undices | Yield 
1945 Fragen | POOR Fn rrr Tt 
in SE. oots 3% Ord. | 20 Fixed 24% Ord. 
wor, shares*® hit.7 Consols | Shares 
| o, e, 
Oct. 32 10,781 S248 126-9 148-1 2°52 3-70 
Nov. lessee 10,565 Zui) | 127-6 148-3 2-52 3-63 
ee 13,412 10,195 127-8 148-8 2-52 3-67 
NaS 12187 Kyor | 128-3 149-2 2-52 3-65 
65.05 128-0 149-5 2-52 3-72 


12538 | Aye | 
bis 


—— 


' sinctinhmne te teie pnt ae ie tenea te nianteeniaales 
~ © July 2 1935—100, ¢ 1923=100. 30 Ordmary shares, 1946: highest. 129-3 (June 18); 
1946: highest, 149-3 4Nov. 6); lowest, 155-9 


lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). . 20 Fixed Int. 
2}. 


(Jaa 
New York 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Daity Ixnpex oF 50 Common Strocks 





_ 1925= 100) Fels 
1946 Average | Transactions I 1945 Average Transactions 
Ort 26.0. 143-0 860,000 Ht Wet. 28.0.0... 139-1 930,000 
iSO «a | 142-2 $20,000 =f}. Wi.s.... 137-8 1,249,000 
BE niasecd | 142-1 290,000 |) . 38....... 138-3 1,940, 
~ ""Joa6.; High, 184-6 (May 29. | Low, LSB. © 
(WeEKLY InpDIcEs) (1935-39= 100) 
SE SAaEEIRGEERARELE ‘LASSER SRSA, (SST 
1945 
aI Oct oe Oct 
. 30 
hoe: 4 ote 1945 1945 1945 
9 | 19 
| 
ST 7 ate yore 7. p + “Serer tae eer 
354 Industrials ......... | 42-2 163-2 130-8 126-5 | 22-1 
BO ET nies centaboacese ‘ 04- | 163-3{a) 1is-2 1l0-l 64 (109-1 
SOAS es ness | 104-3 | 132-3 110-1 , 207-8 104-8 
402 Stocks ¢..c5004-4-0% | wt-8 158-7 | 126-8 | 122-9 118-9 
Av. yield %F....8<- «9s «|. #2 3-14(o) | 4-08 4-21 43% 
Ra he Es Bo ie! otert 
{ 50 industrial Com. stocks. (a) Aug. 28. (e) April 17. 
Capital Issues 
peek ending Nomina! Con- ' New 
Noveniber 9. 1946 Capital si ae Money 
i 
“Cer Rie Soi  eaitne cuicidens cethinaae Cameron 498,459 Vey 565 
Tip Sereets ORY. cs. ee cc ce asgeesy> 1,865,170 1,445,000 2,127,118 
By Stock Exchange introduction 2.2... 20.4 seaz. 217.000 oo 661,150 
By Permission to Deal ....... ene. os eo 946 175,000 om 240,000 
Particulars of Goverutaent issues appear ou page 775. 
Inchudin Excludiag 
Conversions Conversious 
Year ; ; 
1946 (to date)... . <2. prt eat toa Iba iid Bias “Se ,389.° 658,836,978 | 
G945 (to Gate)... 0.2.21. scene eee eens Spee ehineites vane +. 1,500,807,021.- 1,484,509,744 


Tin shares have tended to 





Destinat:on* Nature of Borrowing* 
Beit. Emp. » Foreign 
Year UK. ex. UK.’ Countries Deb. Pref. Ord 


£ £ £ ‘ ‘ 
1946 (to date), 594,482,250. 59,385,490 4,971,338 436,806,178 37,162,168 184.958 ¢ 
1945 (to date). 1,461, 756,507 21,612,784 1,140,408 1412431822 8.234.634 69 sge oc 
* Conversions exchided, . : 
Above figures include all pew Capital in which perinission to deal has been granted 


FORTHCOMING OFFER FOR SALE 

N. Corah & Sons (knitted wear manufacturers).—Offer of 370.99; 

5s. Ordinary stock units at 178, 9d. by London and Yorkshire Tryy. 
FORTHCOMING ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 

Selection Trust.—Issue of 462,557 10s. shares at 35s. to holders 

registered November 15th in proportion of 23 new for every 200 held. 
BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

Small and Parkes (steam and hydraulic packings, beltings and 
linings)—Capital £136,346: £11,346 in 6 per cent cumulative 
preference shares and £125,000 in $s. ordinary stock units. Application 
to deal in ordinary being made in Manchester. Net profits, after tax, 
years ended November 30, 1939, £21,400; 1944, £20,201; 1945, 
£24.484. Dividends 1945, 10 per cent free of tax. Interim 1946, 
10 per cent less tax. Directors envisage final dividend of 10 per 
cent less tax. Balance sheet as at November 30, 1945: fixed assets 
(less depreciation) £122,711 ; current assets, £234,601 ; EPT refund 
(to 1944) £20,627 ; net current assets, £89,993. District Bank Nominee: 
purchase 35 per cent of issued ordinary shares at 72s. per £1 share. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close Close Cle 

Oct. Nov. | 3. Gommerem! Oct. Nov. Oct. Nox 

1. Raitreads 23: § and ladustrie: 29 5 29 5 
Atlantic Coast.. 48 5 Am, Smelting .. 49} 52} | Int. Paper ..... 43, 4j 
Can. Pacific.... 12) 13 Am, Viscose.... 5I} 54 Liggett Myers... 9% % 
Gt. Ntho. Pf..., ai 50! | Anatonda...... 39 Nat. Distillers... 22 23} 
N.Y. Central... 15 178 | Beth. Steel... 91 Nat, Steel...... 79 (Bl 
Pennsylvania... 25) 28) | Briggs Mig..... 31) 34) | Phelps Dodge .. 32) 35; 
Southern ..... - 38) 41% | CelaneseofAmer 19; 21 Proct. Gamble... % 6)! 
Chrysler ....... 7 #868 Sears Roebuck... 3%} 4 

2 ut Shell Union .... 30} ¥, 


Vities, etc. 

Amer. Tel ..... 1687 168 Std. OUN.J.... 65; 69 
lut. Teiephone.. 15 
Pacific Light ... 60; 62] 
People’s Gas... 9 9% 3 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 32% 33) | Int. Harvester... 69 | 73 West’house EB... 235 2) 
W. Union Tel... 183; 22) | tnter Nickel... 284 30 Woolworth..... 48) % 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
(Dec. 30, 1938 = 100) 


Distillers-Seag. . 16} 
Eastman Kodak 205} 
Gen. Electric... 35 37 
Gen. Motors..., 9 53} 


Iniand Steel.... 363 39 US. Steel...... 68} 74H 




































l 
| Price Tndices Average Yields 
' (Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) } per cent 
Group and Number fai aah tlic hin Penne ater etetiaasoatiet 
of Seearitits June | July Sept. | Oct. July | Sept. | Ort. 
| 2 ; 24, 29, 31, 24, 29, 
| 3940 |. 1945 | 1946 | 2946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1% 
eh. Nee 100-7 | 118-3 | 139-0 | 140-6 | 3-01} 2-56] 2% 
Industrial Debentures (41) ..... GO-G) 108+5 | 111-7 | 193-6 | 8-79) 3-681 3 
industrial Preferences (101) .... | 84-9 | 120-8 | 125-1 | 128-7 | 4:16 | 4:06) OH 
Ordinary Shares : 
Banks and Discouat (10) ..... 68-5 | 107-7 | 119-2 | 198-2 | 5-89) 5-51} 52 
Fosurance (10)... .. 0... .65.45 69-2 | 105-1 | 129-2] 134-3] 3-61) 35-05) 28 
Building Materials (6) ........ 48-7 | 137-6 | 147-7 | 149-4] 3-05) 3:05) Shi 
lg ce ol HP 82-2 | 112-6 | 137-1 | 150-8] 7-05| 7:52] 64 
MeO A econ a. 78-0 | 225-8 | 238-9 | 251-0 | 2-89] 2-87) 2:7 
Klectric Light and Power (16) . | 66-8 | 99-2 | 104-6} 115-6} 4-12] 4:51) 4% 
Iron aud Steel (18) ........... 58-4 | 125-8 | 141-3 | 143-1 | 6-07] 5:51) 5 
SET coon kaso ca ttse ens 59-1 | 170-7 | 182-6 | 181-7] 3-78) S71) 32 
Tota! Productive (89 ......... 61-3 | 122-4 | 132-9 | 1387-1 | 4°70 | 4-69) 45 
Home Rails (4) ......... soeee | 74-0 | 278-6 | 172-9 | 281-7] 7-00) 8-21) 77 
Siipping (7) ....c..ncres0ee 69-2 | 190-2 | 234-2] 244-9] 4-68) 4-71) #8 
Total Distributive (28) ........ 62-1 | 175-3 | 201-9 | 206-3} 3-96) 4-36) 42 
Breweries and Distilleries (20) . | 66-4 | 147-8 | 164-0 | 169-8 | 4-19) 4:11} 5% 
Tota! Miscellaneous (40) ...... 67-5 | 138-8 | 158-8 | 157-6} 3-98} 3°85 3” 
Industrial, All Classes 157 .... | 63-3 196-3 | 140-3 | 163-6 | 4-30) 4-41) #2 
- TABLE I 
604 Seconp QuarTER’s Companies’ Gross Prorits 
3 ag (All figures gross) Gils Lo ‘ 
| 
Year 3 Year 2 Year 1 =| Eatest Yu 
Preceding (1945 
(1943) (1944) (1945) 
3) as KT. ae CR mee Wfrmron, ee j wry 7 / 
£000's coe £000's | -% | £000's |, 
AD dmteress . «4.4 0. nve ane | een is 6,520 is 6295, 62 6,429) et 
Pretereuce dividends... 77” 18,157 | 19 6 | ¥8.001| 18-7 | 18,244) 18-0 18,276 B 
Equity dividends’, .// 217 52,753! 56-9 55-9 | 62,338) 5° 
Sub-totals ..... Sr eer 77, 6) oJ | 87,043) 774 
Free reserves and carry for- si a4 | 7H) 09:1 1) 0? 
welts 63.8 G08. AEE 12,490 | 8-3 | 18, 18-0 | 21,491) 19 
Other savings® 06s .062.. 2,646) 2-8 | 12) a v4 19)| 342 | st 
Profits before tax, after EPT | 92,717 1000 99,489 100-0 101,488 (100 0 (111,976 1009 
Por cent. ot Year 3 preceding, 108-8 1073 10:5 198 
eke Mik st ih iis i ie 


at ie | oR 


* Redemption funds, deferred repairs, ete. 
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7H 
Tas.e If 
TABLE Ill 
i PRorits BY INDUSTRIAL Groups 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURNS UPON © r NDUSTRIAL GR 
latiteabscn: Cabeisitad ON CAPITAL ed} we (Second Quarter, 1946) 
. : ae. es | Conrputed Gross . | Re ; 
: ‘ x ported Net 
egress of Gross Rate of Payment io Profits | “Profits 
(Gross) Group of (£000’s) New Basis | (£000's) Old Basis 
1) MORE nameira Te er j Cos. ac : | nails | ‘ ee 
Pref. Ord. | To Free | | Pa. Preceding | Latest Preceding Latest 
Div. Div | Reserves Deb. | Pref, neon ae a Jini anitie oaltiaast a Boas i —_ _ mr a 
eae ; t | £000’s | {000s |" G000's 7 £000's 
i Financial Lend, ete i AUS) | 40 5,896 056 3,087 “4,056 
%, | %, or %, 4 | » eS a noe Trusts PEF SR baie shina Sh 56 5,886 6,077 2,311 2,472 
176 63:8 | 1846 4:7 6-0 17°3 | 13°4 zs egraphs, etc, saints aninelndthnaes 6 2,112 2,083 
ane, ? 21-5 54 6 241 46 60} us| ‘se a WUMME. ows x's dace cicces : = a 
# e ve . | 3 7 4-8 ; BO chee eevee ses ecovedecstsécbesd é 
4b . . 25-6 50-0 24-4 4-9 os 7 ; % . wente ted Restaurants .......... 13 2,002 1,353 
209 66 8 22 3 a7 62 13-9 100 Shipping Tb ec cenh cages peedieccs 4 ooss oes 
sal | Tramway and Ommibus . 22722221! 1,401 640 
seiabie «tee clk 4 18-3 60-3 21-4 4-7 6-2 | , ; farehouse and Trading.......... 479 218 
eT weed 23-0 | 60:5 | 16-5 44 65 | 3 : ae Waterworks puaiieee -tacemebsets 3 213 169 
ind ot avs< gael | 18-4 61-4 20-3 46 64 1 15-9 11-9 Tea SHR ewe meee ete meee ns eeeeee 4 8,875 6,062 
peer S| 57 Aid 00-3 | OTS | 160 | 6-3 |- 158.1100: | Brecon 18 516 Si 
whet Wear sc cs. 296 | OFT | HT | 47 | 63 | 145 | toe | Beye ceceeseeeeeeeereenee | 2M fe $820 $41 
1944 a OT Es bs hve cccaspese - ome 2,380 
Jet quarter... .00e ose | 18-5 | 61-1 | 21-4 4-2 6-3 | 18-0 | 13-5 ar mammal pied ingy hehe pce et 3,260 
tid yg veevecevees 18} S72 | 225 | 43 | 60] 154) 97 | Buidog IS = | xi78 11493 
Bin: esaeters s+» | 186 57-7 23-7 4-2 6-5 17-2 12-2 Electrical Equipment ............ 2 2°87 2'008 
Mh ees oe | ore | ge | 25 SS | 82 | MS | trom aed see... SII 29 | 11673 4,651 
Whele Year.......- ere 16-3 14 Coal. st eeeeeeee 21 2,426 1,857 
1945 } Mators, etc.... 16 4,718 3986 
MIT coos on 00k 176 | 605 | 22.9 | 44] 60! 6! 133 Bagmecring on a on oo 
Seb ncbvennetes 1e-9 | 99-9 | 212) 43 | 59 | 131 | 9.2 Entertainments. . 7 1,199 754 
Ly eee wewenes 181 57 6 24-5 4-5 6-4 4 | 123 Other Companies &9 18,582 13,432 
On aka 21-5 49-4 29-1 46 66 18-3 114 Rubber Se ES ER TS rE 87 "135 "151 
Whee Wear... 88 | 65 | 267 | 4a] 6H | 67 | ang | bd clei ote 
ait | | TOUS on eeeseieseccseeesenmesece | OOO | 108,488 | 111,976 | | 62,978 
as ahi Ets 16-5 | 60-1 23-4 44 6-1 | 210 | 15-1 Notes and definitions of The Economist profits figures appeared in 
ttre rene | 17-3 59-1 23-6 46 6-1 | 14:5 | 10-4 the issue of February 9, 1946, page 238. 


} 


(Continued on page 772) 
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Triplex Safety Glass——The substantial 
wading loss incurred in the year ending 
June 30, 1946, was caused by the difficulties 
encountered in the e-over to peace-time 
production and the shortages and spasmodic 
deliveries of raw materials. The losses were 
mainly incurred by the “ Perspex” ancillary 
business and not jin the manufacture of 
safety glass, but the loss incurred by 
this comparatively new business is not 
disclosed. The company is faced with a 
huge demand for its products, and it is 
unlikely that the adverse trading position 
wil continue for long. The basic product 
of the company is safety glass for the automo- 
bile industry and its long-term prospects are 
therefore bound up with motor-car produc- 
on. The directors, however, are endeavour- 
ing to broaden the scope of the company’s 
«uvities and this should help to stabilise 
the trading profits which have fluctuated 
tather widely in recent years. 


Years to June 30th, 


1944 1945 1946 
Earnings and Divs.z— . . , 
Trading profit....... 150,603 117,355 Dr.14,278 
lotal profit... 2.0.4. 157,693 123,555 Dr. 4,551 
Depreciation, ete..... 14,171 = =$22,161 22,296 
ee. Sees ,000 45,000 Nil 
Employees’ Fund .... 15,290 2,127 Nil 
Ontinary Stock :— 
OME cece 68,232 54,267 Dr.26,847 
hen kas teach 48,534 48,534 26,694 
Farmed %. oe eee 21-1 16-8 Ni 
Paid % Peres eresecese 15 15:0 7-5 
Carry forward ....... HK, 8 40,100 $21,880 
talance Sheet Analysis:— 
‘hed assets, less dep. 278,000 198,143 189,468 
Subsid. and assoc. cos. *78,000 83,480 141,471 
pimteat assets... *1,073,000 852,742 693,494 
net current assets.... 590,000 575,548 501,677 
NE 647,127 647,127 647,127 


: To the nearest £ thousand. 
t tnchades £5,000 reserve for deferred repairs. 
+ Includes 435,321 tax reserve re-credited. 


. The current assets position of the company 
8 sttong, although cash at bank and in 
td totals only £7,428. The net current 
7 stand at £501,677, as compared with 
issued ca ital « f £647,127. Owing to 
‘Ustantial depreciation charges the fixed 
‘sets total only £189,468, but this favourable 
“em is accompanied by a comparserels 
rm gteperal reserve of £150,000. 1946 


of 7} per cent compares with 15 
Previous year and 25 per 
There are no prior charges 


Per cent for 
Cent in 1938. 


COMPANY NOTES 


and the Ios. ordinary stock units which are 
now quoted around 38s. to yield £1 19s. 6d. 
per cent have the advantages and disadvant- 
ages of a “direct drive” stock. This is 
perhaps fortunate in view of the fluctuating 
character of trading profits. The small yield 
reflects the expectation that the reduction 
in profits and dividend should be no more 
than temporary. 


Powell Duffryn Consolidation——On the 
eve of nationalisation of many of its assets, 
this important coal group has disclosed its 
full strength in a first consolidated balance 
sheet. At the same time, the factoring busi- 
ness, Stephenson Clarke, which will presum- 
ably largely escape nationalisation, has also 
published consolidated figures. A compari- 
son of the two sets of figures may be of some 
help in clarifying the group’s future position, 
though it obviously cannot tell the full story. 


Year to March 3lst, 1946 





Stephenson Powell Powell 
Clarke Duffryn = Duffryno 
(Con- (Statu- (Con- 
solidated) tory)  solidated) 
: £ £ £ 

Earnings and Divs.:— 

‘Trading profit 804,435 1,135,537 2,318,689 
Total profit ......... 879,921 1,764,582 2,550,855 
Depreciation 143,599 270,316 469, 

Debenture service 5,000 128,150 208,518 
Taemee or ke eke s 332,699 656,161 923,477 
Contingencies........ 5,000 _ 25,000 
Preference dividend . . 41,513 87,638 87,638 
Retained by sub. cos. . 45,272 _ 214,605 

Ordinary Capital :-— 

Bana... 23054 3 216,838 622,812 622,317 
Paid once css aceces 140,625. 84,913 784,913 
Earned %..ecsseeeee 27-0 11-9 11-9 
pga eG: 17 §15 $15 
Reserve... ccccecces 41, -- —_ 

Carry fougard Lap aaeh ee 386,298 469,891 1,548,510 

ance Sheet:— 

Bamtwil indice ob aewe 892, — 3,503,912 
Fixed assets.......++ 1,652,992 9,195,353 14,452,196 
Trade invest........+ 938,478 7,306,425 1,629,979 
Current assets ......- 5,702,709 6,483,182 15,092,026 
Net current assets.... 2,282,285 3,772,771 8,467,294 


capital .....-6 1,284,870 2,216,442 3,629,143 
Saaoe eee bn imerdia’ 2,175,000 13,260,471 13,260,471 
Judes special bonus of 7 per cent, 
; latedes £41,513 for Stephenson Clarke preference 
dividend. 


The directors are unable themselves to 
segregate the assets which will remain after 
nationalisation, but it is perhaps unlikely that 
the whole of these will be profitably em- 
ployable in the business; if so, a partial 


repayment of capital is probable at some 
future date. The £1 units have risen by 
38. 3d. to 26s. 3d. since the accounts were 
reviewed on July 2oth, and now yield £6 2s. 

» cent on the 8 per cent distribution, 
which should be maintainable during the 
se period. The full accounts, in 
act, show that the 7 per cent bonus, paid 
from taxation provisions no longer required, 
was more than covered by available group 
earnings. 


* 


British Celanese—This company’s profit 
figures were set out in The Economist of 
October 19th. The full accounts, which in- 
clude a consolidated balance sheet and profit 
and loss account, show that some progress 
was made during the past year in strengthen- 
ing the financial position. The liquid 
position improved by over £900,000, and 
the total of fixed interest obligations was 
reduced by £90,000. 


Years to end June, 


Statutory Consolidated 
1946 1945 1 
; £ £ £ 
Balance Sheet analysis: — 
Fixed assets before 
depreciation. ...... 13,649,402 13,696,210 13,704,929 
Depreciation....... 6,893,000 6,518,413 6,954,263 
Current assets....... 7,401,792 6,355,914 17,450,748 
Net current assets.... 4,037,280 3,139,037 4,085,407 
Goodwill, etc. ....... 2,840,138 3,247,147 3,182,408 
Loan capital ........ 3,685,102 3,792,761 3,755,102 
capital ........ 8,961 8,961,333 8,961,333 
Funding certs........ 1,545, 1,597,342. 1,545,360 
Free reserves and c./fwd. 1,283,472 98,336 1,290,615 


The consolidated balance sheet throws 
little extra light on the company’s position, for 
it is almost identical, apart from inter-com- 

y items, with the parent company’s 
nce sheet. The range of intangibles has 
always been a feature of British Celanese 
balance sheets, but fixed assets have been 
heavily written-down. Continual ploughing 
back of profits is likely to be needed, how- 
ever, both for synthetic textiles and for the 
plastics branch, in order to cover substantial 
research and development expenditure. 
Though capacity and output may not expand 
at the same hectic rate as before the war, the 
prospects for steadier long-term expansion 
are good. But the tos. shares, which have 
risen to 338. 9d. are looking some way ahead, 
for at this price the yield is no higher than 


£2 7s. 6d. per cent. 


' 
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FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—It has been no easier this week than last 
to discern irom money market trends the extent of the response to 
the new tap loan (the extent of the first week's subscriptions is recorded 
and discussed in a Note on page 760). It is true that tap subscriptions 
now have a more direct impact upon short loan conditions than 
formerly, as the banks for many months now have. shown a marked 
reluctance to pre-encash their TDRs—it is noteworthy that no pre- 
encashments at all took place last week. But although in this respect 
the financial processes ought to be more clearly discernible, this week 
the position has been blurred by the relationship between Treasury 
bill payments and maturities. There was again no fresh issue, and 
no maturities, of TDRs but the £160 million bill issue was fully allotted, 
and thus nominally exceeded this week’s maturities by / 10 million. 
The bill market, however, secured a much smaller share, with a pro- 
portion of 39 per cent. (against 52 per cent.), owing apparently to 
considerable competition from the authorities—total applications rose 
sharply from £262 million to £291 million. But, despite the smaller 
market allotment, it seems that the excess of market payments over 
maturities may have been even larger than in the previous week. 

Given these complicating factors, it would probably be rash to 
suppose that the moderate stringency which developed in the short 
loan market on Wednesday and Thursday—special assistance was 
required on both of these days—was principally due to subscriptions 
to the tap loan, even though the Bank return shows an increase of 
£11 million in public deposits. Indeed, the relative ease of money on 
Monday and Tuesday, when there were no Treasury bill maturities, 
seems to suggest that this week’s subscriptions have been very light. 
Bankers’ deposits, as shown in the Bank return, have dropped by no 
less than {26 million to 4266-7 million, which, by recent standards, is 
a rather low figure. The decline partly reflects the immobilisation on 
public deposits and partly a moderate rise in the note circulation, but 
the main influence has been a fall of £24 million in the Banks’ total 
security portfolio—a movement which | may be due to a run-down in 
the official bill holding in the early part of the week. 





MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The toliowing rates prevailed on Nov. 6, 1946 :— 

Bank rate, 2°, (changed trom 3°, October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
davs, 43% ; 3months, §% ; ; 4months, %% ; 6months, ¥- —t% 5 Te : nn Bills : 2 months, 
}-33% ; 3 months, §-3)°%. Day-to-day money, 42%. Short +-1% Bank deposit 
rate, 4% (max.). Discount houses, §% (max.). Fine trade bills, sae 4% ; 4 months, 
12-14% ; 6 months, 15-23%. 

E Rates. — following rates fixed by the Bank of Engiand prevailed on Nov. 6, 
1946. (Figures in bvackets are par of exchange) :-— 

United $tof 4 25 034; mail fi&nsfers, 4-02}-03}3. Canada. $ to ¢ 
(4-863) 4-02-04: mail transfers, 4-02-04}. Switzerland. Francs to { (25-224) 17- Ae 

Francs 479-70-480-30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-759) 14-47-50. 
Norway. 19-98-20 -02k. Molland. Fis. 10-68-70. Duteh East Indies. Fis. 10-68-70 Duteh 
West Indies. Flomas (/z-]1) 7-58-62. Belgium. Francs 176-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. 
Prague. 201-202k.. Portugal. Escudos (71/) 99-80-100-20; man transfers 99 -80-100 +30. 
Panama. $4 -02-04. mail transfers 4-02-04} Bravil. Cruz. 75 -44l6cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
Pesos 7-209 (buying). Manila. 8-10-15 pes. 

Fixed Rates tor Payment to Bank of Enziand for the Clearing a. ‘Spain. Pesetas 44 -00. 

Free Market Rates.—The tollowing rates prevailed on Nov. 6, 1 
Egypt. Piastres (¥7}) 973-}. india. Rupee (18d. we Lite Tre tran. Ri. 128- 
130. Hong Keng. 1/24§-1/34. Singapore. 2/44-2/44. 

Speciai Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate ot 
exchange is quoted in Loudon. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
New York on 30, 31, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 





Cables :-— | Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
RR oo aul oan 40348 en aa 40335 
Montreal......... 95-750 | 95-7 95-7 > | 95- 

Zurich ... 0.0520 24-75t | 24-67 24-80t 8 24-80¢ 
Buenos Aires .... 24-55t | 24-5 24-597 5 24-57t 
Rio de Janeiro : 5-45 5-45 ais 5-45 pi 5-45 
SE oii ssbb weeee . 4-05 4-05 4-05 3 4-05 
BaPOOOR i ikss 5.005 , 9-20° | 9-20° 9-20° | §& 9-20° 
Steckdnobm...... s+ ..de% : 27-83 27-83 27-83 =x 27-83 
Brussels... .....6es040 . ant 2: ood 2- 

Pee ee fn or 0- Q- Q- O-aat 

+ Free Rate. § Basic. 





FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 
October 26th, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrowing 
in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are given after 
allowing for repayments and receipts : 
(¢ thousands) 


Total aes Expenditure.... 2,022,046 Total Ordinary Revenue ...... 544,8 
New Sinking Funds ....... Coes 8,856 Loans raised :— 1 ” 








Loans repaid :— National Savings Certs. (net) . 2,200 
2%, Conversion Loan, 1945 .. 100 SEA Batonce Bonde ines :.. << 40,112 
24% Conversion Loan, 1944-49 30,664 3 fence Bonds (met) ..... 73,956 
7 ®% Nat. Def. Bonds, 1944-48 59, Nat. War 954-56 

o) » Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47 159,497 % Savings Bonds, 1964-67. . 411,908 
2e Nat. War Bonds, 1946-48 158,787 ® Savings Bonds, 1965-75 .. 51 
3% Terminable Annuities we 14,979 24% Term. Annuities (net) . 246,367 
“Other Debt”: Internal (net) 18,599 ax Reserve Certificates (net) 737 
Miscellaneous Payments ..... 312,458 “ Other Debt " : External(net) 225,528 

pom ases = Balances. ......... 832 
uns 2 
Bank England Advances ..Dr. 14,250 
Patiic £ Advances ......Dr. 20 
Treasury Tut ée come ees 
Treasury Deposits .......... 184,000 
785,929 2,785,929 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repayments and receipts. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“ The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index (1935 =100).—In the Week 

ending November sth the index remained unchanged. The Crops com. 

ent was 164.3; the raw materials component 271.2, and the tot 
index 208.8. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914 = 100) 








—n 


| 
Fuel and | Other | ay 
Light Items | Ttems 
J a 



































t., 1939 155 
1941 (annual aver.).....0. 19 
1943 i" 
1944 200 
July 
Aug. ro 
-— | 205 

ot. 203 
Sel 3006 cs | Im 168 345-350 276 294 | 205 
RR no Seah cn acedes | 171 168 545-350 278 296 | 205 
oie aces <i | 168 168 345-350 278 29 | 203 
Om. 4A ae. 168 td ee af an aS 

} } 
"Source: Ministry of Labour Gawite. . 
HOUSES IN GREAT BRITAIN* AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 
| Permanent War Destroyed | feat 
Houses Houses Re- built | ieciatenien 
Local | Private | Local | Private | Houses | 
Authority | Enterprise | Authority Enterprise 
g | | E | § 5 ote : | - Total 
eizl-eiat diet grey fiz 
= ze & w = |} 2 | 5 & we] 2 wf x | 
$2/ 2142) € 1/22) 2 \22| | 22) ? 
5§| 8 | 58} 8 }53} 3!/58).6 | 58] & 

To Des, 31, 1945 18, 752! uf | 2081 2,226, | |13. £56 9,376 
segeres sees 23,796 os | 23%) 3,056 145 L470) 115,546) 3,375 
Febeuary sinie 2, 1s sak i ann 5 508 ; |.16,854 3,967 

php cellist ' 40,900 re 4, ae 118,358 4,464 

April ........ | §2.1 re 24,991) 1,338) 3,184) | | 2,432! | 21,175 5,017 
May ........ 65,119) 29,743| 1,768, 3,645; 197/ 3,650 176 24.234 4.438 
June stata | 77, 15 1.120 32 2 2,091) S153 187\ 4,577, 139 26,333, 4,502 
en 90,596) 1,47 7| 2, ’ 451, 5,869 221 28,632 5,286 
August ...... 104156! 1.805) 35,171, 2. 759 4.171, 169.6,736 197/29.343 6.751 
September .. 119805) 2, 567) 34,824) | 3,124) 4,082) 375, 7,935 352) 26,685, 9,864 

Totals of Houses “Tl for Poy al * 
completed to 
end of Sept. .. 10902)... 17394 3 oe bi peer wee | 57,040 88,995 








. Monthly Digest of Statistics, October, 1946. 


SUPPLIES OF CERTAIN GOODS FOR HOME CIVILIAN MARKET 
(Monthly Averages) 














000's 
Prams, a 
Radio Sets | Clocks | Push Chairs,| Fjectrie | fie 
etc. | ; 
are 145 400 50 100(a) 2,000 
1945 Jan.-Mar. .... 32 41 38-8 23-5 449 
Apr.-June.. 20 90 43-0 37-9 486 
uly-Sept..... 9 40 40 73-0 484 
t.- seee 22 4“ 60 7 155 0 658 
1946 Jan.-Mar, .... 51 79 61-0 214-1 812 
Apr.-June.... 70 122 83-9 241-7 891 
idan 89 200 108-9 ae - 
August ...... 67 142 91°3 
Beh eee het 
(a) 1937 Figure. 
Source : Monthly Digest of Statistics. 
MOTOR VEHICLE PRODUCTION 
(Monthly Averages) 
c Passenger Commercial Motor 
Cars (a) Motor Vehicles (4) Cycles 
Ea, 
Exports Total Exports Total Total 
| eee 
ee er 4,522 110 136 7,662 5,39 
1945 Jan.-Mar..... ove . ‘ 10,561 : 
April-June... age 575 aes 10,258 
aly vied sal 713 so 6 
t.-Dec. ..., 3,708 Mee 382 
1946 Jan.-Mar..... 4,780 9,813 3,320 10,231 ae 
April-June 8,445, 17,942 339 12,795 oo 
July........ ; "218 16,269 Son 10,420 Ln 
August ..... , 20.076 3,782 11.115 15 
September... | 8,504 20,612 4,917 13,865 4 


(a) Including Chassis delivered as such by Motor Manufacturers. 
S : Monthly Digest of Statist 
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JHE ECONOMIST, November 9, 1946 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended Nov, 2, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £80,857,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £138,425,000, and 
sues to sinking funds £55,971. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
(8,911,934, the deficit accrued since April 1st 
is (943,701,893 against £1,650,991,739 for 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
a 


er 





ha | | Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(g thousands) 
| : SS ae 
| Esti- : ‘ | ' 
Revenue | mate, — — | Week | Week 
1946-47) to to | ended | ended 
Nov. | Nov. ner Nov. 
Soo | a2ag | 1945 | 1946 
| 1945 1946 
ORDINARY ae | | - i ieee 
REVENUE 
Income Tax...... '1111000! 525,751) 469,624) 14,802) 9,650 
Sur-tax ....--..-| 80,000) 12,604, 18,332 430 350 


state, etc., Duties, 140,000} 69,053, 82,564) 2,283 2,799 
StaMPS. eee eee ee 29, og 13,965) “te | 455 
NB esse dese j : 7, 292! 6 4, 920 
EPT.....,... J 325000 263;507' 204,469, 9,390, 9,852 
Other Inland Rev., 1,000, | : 


133} 168} | 
Total Inland Rev. 1686000 905,717| 815,414 27,519 24,026 




















‘ 


Customs. .....+4- 595,000; 329,647 345,944! 13,704 11,031 
PO apt ever» 592,000' 327,288 340,235; 19,287 30,835 
Total Customs & | 

BatO so cc0 ces 1187000; 656,935 686,179 32,991, 41,866 
Votor Duties...../ 45,000; 10,922; 11,111; 567, 698 
Surplus War Stores, 150,000) 74,729; | 11,496 
surphis Receipts) + | 

from Trading ..| 50,000) \o ose ose seo 
Pest Office (Net | 

Keceipts)...... j coe eee | 3,250. ee | 1,600 
Wireless Licences.! 5,300) 2,310 4:20) 520° 1,130 
Crown Lands. .... ; 1,000, 610, 610)... | ve 


keeeipts from i | | 
Sundry Loans. .} 15,000) 5,237! 9,247) «.. |... 
Weal. Receipts. 22,000) 48,653 20,943 443, 41 


Total Ord. Rev... [5261,300) 8650586 1625681, 63,010 80,857 


' 














SELF-BALANCING | | 


Post Office... ss. 120,900; 67,450} 70,900 3,200 2,200 
inome Tax on | } i 
EP, Refunds! ... | 122,102. | 1,226 


! 


«++ +++ «(5282200 1697834/1818683 66,210) 84,285 


Tot . 35 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
({ thousands) 


ink ery _ 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April lw | , 
eck | Week 
ee 1 | ended | ended 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov: | Nov. 


a-4:9 
3, 2, ‘ j , 
1945 | 1946 | 199 | 1946 























ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt... .. | 490,000' 283,086; 305,421) 12,980) 19,150 
Payments to N,| | | 

‘Ieland........ 20,000 5,386, 9,897 ... |... 
Nat. Land Fund..} 50,000} ... 50,000) ... ove 
Uther Cons, Fund 

SeTVICGS 5... as onl 4,501; 3,911 1 21 
Total... +4 «| 568,000! 292,973) 369,229 12,999 19,171 
Supply Services , - 3518917 2979741791242, 99,875 119254 
COM ii nus's. sis 3886917 3272717 2160471 112874 138425 













Pree |e 


YELF-BALANCING | 





;.0.& Brdeasting, 120,900] 67,450, 70,900, 3,200, 2,200 
‘ome Tax on 

EP.T, Refunds, waa ese | 122,102)... 1,226 
Total 


“tdibinbes «Bel 4007817 |3340167'2353473/116074/ 141851 


_A change has been made in the method of showing 
1. “Xcess Of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
stvenne, Such excess is now included as ordinary 
 Penditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
“ng shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 


luction from ordinary revenue, 


Mter increasing Exchequer balances by 
‘388,558 to £2,782,997, the other operations 
“ the week increased the gross National 
“bt by 467,231,926 to £24,617 million. 


ee 


One ee eee ata Gs ae eae ck pe eee ET ESS 1,499 
qurets Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4(1) | 43 
Sent (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944, 
Coallade hing DLE RS OPE PRET 3,000 
War meget Nationalization Act, 1946, Section 34(1) 1, 
Funan Ae War Damage Commission ........- 2, 
“bee Act, 1946, Section 26(7) ; Post-War Credits 1,992 


oe 9,734 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) a 


Nike Act, 1836, Section 26...5......+. : 


WEEK'S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending November 2, 1946 




















z (£000’s) 
N Net Receiprs | Net REPAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 350 | Treasury Bills.... 16,605 
24% Defence Bonds 2,082 | 3% Defence Bonds 673 
24% Savings Bds., | 25% Nat. War Bds, 

196: 67........ 9. |.. FST... 50 
2$% Treasury Stock 35,900 | 3% Terminable An- 

Tax Reserve Certi- \ 2 Oe, oon ,216 
ficates ......... 5,163 | 
Other Debt:— . 

Internal....... 2 60 

External csp eae 4,963 
Ways & Means Ad- } 

vances......... 37,250 | 

85,777 | 18,544 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
| Wa | | 
, ays and 
oar | Means Trea- | 
| Advances sury | Total 
Date dinialenoanciinspieenaitlldacel hess ein hhc e tie De- | Float- 
| | | Bank | posits ing 
Ten- | Ta | Public | of a | Debt 
der P Depts. | Eng- et 
| land | 
—_——— Cg Te —N = Leanains o a piensa a — 

1945 | 

Nov. 3 /1730-0) 2259-2) 612-9 «. | 1998-5) 6600-7 
; i | j | 

1946 | | | | 
Aug. 3 '1940-0 2416-9) 380-6 | 20-3 | 1504-5} 6262-2 

» 10 '1940-0 2411-0} 378-2 es =| 1544-5! 6273-7 

» 17 1940-0 2489-5) 408-7) 10-0 | 1646-0! 6494-3 

» 24 1940-0 2521-4) 433-9 | 12-3 1657-5) 6565-0 

» Sl 1940-0 2529-3, 461-7 | 13-8 | 1647-0) 6591-7 
Sept. 7 1950-0 2522-7) 418-1 | 20-0 1692-5) 6603-3 

» 14 1950-0) 2508-1 439-4) 1-5) 1734-5} 6633-5 

w» 21 1950-0 2541-7) 438-5)... | 1798-0} 6728-2 

» 30 1950-0 2577-0! 422-4) .... | 1779-0) 6728-4 
Oct. 5 |1960-0, 2541-9, 460-5 | 13-5 | 1773-5} 6749-4 

» 12 1980-0 2535-5, 462-7) 14-8 1775-0 | 6768-0 

» 19 2000-0 2550-6 430-4 9-0 | 1764-5) 6754-5 

» 26 2020-0 2532-2) 425-3) ... | 1743-0) 6720-5 
Nov. 2 (2030-0) 2505-5| 462-5... | 1743-0 6741-1 

| } | | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average Per 
Rate Cent. 
oe of | | of Allot- | Allotted 
ender + al ment at 
(Offered Applied’ anotted Min. 
} % Rate 
| | ' 

1945 | | | 
Mey.8 150-0 | 223-5 | 150-0; 10 1-67 55 
Aug. 2) 150-0 | 292-2 | 180:0 | 10 0-75 31 

» 9 | 150-0 | 281-1 | 150-0} 10 1-02 | 36 

» 16/| 150-0 | 267-3 | 150-0} 10 1-31 42 

» 23 150-0 | 263-7 | 150-0; 10 1-52 43 

» 30 | 150-0 | 268-3 | 150-0 | 10 2-83 44 
Sept. 6 150-0 | 289-3 | 150-0; 10 2-04 31 

» 13 | 150-0 | 299-5 | 150-0; 10 2-06 30 

» 20; 150-0 | 269-2 | 150-0; 10 2-62 40 

» at 160-0 | 269-6 | 160:0; 10 1-29 41 
Oct. 4) 170-0 | 282-5| 170-0} 10 1-58 48 

oie | 170-0 | 273-4} 170-0} 10 1-61 51 

» 18/| 170-0 | 276-2; 170-0} 10 1-70 50 

» 25 | 170-0 | 262-4) 160-0} 10 2-03 52 
Nov. 1 | 160°0 | 290-9 | 160-°0/ 10 1-37 39 











On Nov. 1 applications at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday were accepted as to about 39 per cent. of the amount 
applied for and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for Saturday were accepted at £99 
17s. 6d. and above in full. £160 million of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for Nov. 8th. For the week ended Nov. 9th 
the Banks will not be asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 














SUBSCRIPTION 
({ thousands) 
Week | isc. Delence Week | nse. wile 
od. | e ‘ . 
ended | Bonds ended Bends 
im | | 
Aug. 3.| 2,400 | 1,700 |Sept. 28 3,650 1,480 
, 10.| 2,350 | 1,060 {Oct. 5. 3,050 1,870 
17; 2000 | 1810; , 12.| 3,650 1,880 
” 94) 2000 | 1870; . 39.) 2950 2,510 
" 31.| 2150 | 1,860 | ,, 26.) 3500 2,380 
Sept. 7.| 2,250 | 1.820 — 
» 14.) 2,750 2,500 Totals 
. 2. $3100 4,400 | to date 634.510 §841,297 





® 362 weeks. 





§ 26 weeks. 


Up to Oct. 26th principal of Savings Certificates 10 
the amount of £391,770,000 bas been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 6, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 











f 
Notes Issued: . Govt. Debt... 11,615,100 
In Circln, .: 1365,106,030 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,254,587 
partment .. 35,141,803 | Other Sees. .. 723,123 
Silver Coin... 7,190 
Amt. of Fid. 
ee ope re 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1400,247,833 1400,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 283,056,186 
Rest... tesa. 3,288,298 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 19,489,893} Discounts and 
Advances... 12,022,913 
Other Deps. : Securitics.... 27,733,264 
Bankers..... 266,749,375 Lpilgpitencand Anldighes 
Other Accts... 54,883,064 39 756,177 
——_—_—__—___—— ] Notes........ 35,141,803 
321,632,439 | Gold & Silvar 
Gein is. . Fea a 1,029,464 
358,963,630 358,963,650 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) — 


1945 
| Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov 
PF) 30 | 
Issue Dept. : 

Notes in circulation..... 1326-4 1360-8 1361-8 1365-1 

Notes in banking depart- | | | | 
MORE ws 540d e came ves 23:9; 39-5, 38-5 35-1 

Government debt and | 1 
SUTIN wi, p00 + 6 ag 1349-4 1399-3 1399-2 1399-3 
Other securities......... | 0-6 0-7) 0-7) O-7 
oe ok niin in 20 0-2) O-2) 0-2) 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz, | 172/38 172/383) 172/3 172/32 

Banking Dept. : } | 

Deposits : | | 
a REE 18-2) 14-8 8-2) 19-5 
SE a oan ao icin Hs oo 221-2 293-8 292-7) 266-7 
DAS, a niet tame 00d 53-4 54-2; 57-5) 54-9 
Wa hice ane eae p.0 292-8 362-8 358-4) 341-1 

Securities : | | | 
Government............ ' 258-3 308-0) 299-9) 283-0 
Discounts, etc. ....++.+> 10-9, 15-1; 9-5; 12-0 
IN in wiahuien alte v.04 17-0 16-9 27-3 27-7 
a i a i 6g 286-2 340-0 336-7, 322-7 
Banking dept. res......... "24-3! 40-5} “39-5! 36-2 


% % i % | % 

* Proportion aa Wash 40 0 8 83 li-l 11-0, 10-6 

* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital £14,553,000. 

Fiduciary issue raised from {£1,350 wuiillion to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 





Aggregate 

















Week | 
Ended from 1 Jan. to 
Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
Ret Be pe bacw, 

1945 1946 1945 1946 

Working daysi—- | 6 | 6 | 252 257 
Birmingham. ..... 2,695 | 5,829 | 76,179 | 129,805 
Bradford......... 1,563 | 2,356 | 83,908 | 95,550 
WES ok a cei os 927 | 916 | 29,512 | 29,954 
PR, Five wees 858 | 1,043 | 32,696, 41,576 
Leeda i... co Ns ae 1,143 1,832 | 54,329 | 62,793 
Leicester......... 889 | 1,157 | 38,293 | 47,949 
Liverpool ........ 6,197 | 7,343 | 237,970 | 276,108 
Manchester....... 4,740 | 5,567 154,966 | 186,046 
Newcastle........ 2,783 | 2,374 | 78,371 | 82,455 
Nottingham ...... 555 | 667 | 20,433 } 25,512 
Sheffield ......... 1,406 | 1,379 | 40,427 | 46,595 
Southampton..... 184 220; 8436 | 9,156 
|e ——e -— 

12 Towns........ 23,940 | 30,763 | 856,441 | 874,699 
a fe 

3 Rae | 10,336 | 12,206 | 363,599 | 453,584 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market price per fine ounce 
was raised from 44d. to 553d, on August 6th. The New 
York market of silver changed from 71°11 cents 

© 


per ounce to ents on July lith. Bombay bullioa 
prices were as follows :— 
Gold Silver 
._ Per per, 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs, a 
99 4 161 8 
9 «#60 160 «68 
98 8 160 12 
9 «26=O0 159 0 
9 #0 159 (0 
9 0 161 0 
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US FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 
| ! 
12 US.F.R. Banks Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
RESOURCES ee 2 31, 
Gold certifs. on hand and due; 1945 | 1946 | ots | 1946 
from Treasury ........... 17 118) 17,345 A 445) 17,450 
Total reserves ......6+-e00. | 17,879 18,125 18, 224) 18,229 
Total cash reserves.......-. “| 243 285, «282! += 290 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ......| 23,276) 23,418 23,056) 23,608 
Total loans and secs. ....... 4 23,717, 23,673. 23,305) 23,846 
Total resources ........202- | 43, -_ 45,365 44, 6; 44,807 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn. ......... | 24, 215 24, 557, 24, $52 24,570 
Excess mr. bank res. ....... 960° 960 540, 830 
Mr. bank res. dep. ......... | 15,723, 16,142) 15,779) 16, a 
OWE, GHRINE o v's.0.40 00s nenn 428 4 8669 
Total deposits .........-.++/ 17,825, 17, 534, 17,121 17, 319 
Total liabilities ...........-] | 43,889 45, 365) 44. 346 44,807 
ee ee 142-8% 45 1% |43-7%'43-2% 
Baxk AND TREASURY j 
RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock........ | 20,037 20,304) 20,388 20,399 
Treasury & bank curreacy ..| 4,275; 4,545) 4, 546, 4,548 
LiaBILITIES 
Money in circulation........ 28,026) 28,597: 28,585) 28,588 


Treasury cash and dep. ..... 2, - 2, — 2,659) 2,747 





CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 





Brit. Govt. securities ....... 30-67, 34-39, 34-64, 34-87 

Sterling balances........ one 1-56, 1-45 1-17, 1-33 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ........ 35° 93 38-85, 38-84) 39-00 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 











Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

31, 15, 23, 31, 

ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gee oe Peiicks cee one oe 4805 -9'4856-9:4846-9,4894-8 
Foreign exchange ........-. 110-9 162-1) 167-2| 169-5 
oS i Ee ATS 276-9, 47-3, 88-2) 83-1 
Advances ......s0receee w+] 16-9) as 4-7 35-1 
Securities .......ccese ey 63-6 54-9) mal 54-9 

LIABILITIES | | 

Notes in circulation ........ 3703-6 3708- 1 3722-3 3858-2 


Other sight liabs. .......... +o 1298-1 11162- ur: a 095-1 


_— 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
a 17, oe 


AssETs 945 | 1 1946 
EOEe . . . wtb cpnwsen pes 5. 12! 94, SIT 94,817, 94,817 
Private discounts and) 
advances ......cc00- 33,135, 101,030} 98,212) 97,199 
Advances to State :— 
SRE. s cidbawhaa 490,616 520,150 519,347) 528,850 


(a) In occupation costs. 426,000. 426,000, 426,000, 426,000 

(6) Treasury advances.} Nil 34,700) 38, 900) 43,400 

(c) Fixed advances*...| 64, 616 59,450! 54,447) 59,450 
| 


LIABILITIES 


PND... woasoeeees 517, 173, 683,219 680,517 678,907 
Deposits total ......... 82,620) 53,057, 53,628 57,217 


(a) Govt. accounts ....| 31,32 785) 807, 781 
(6) Other accounts ....} 51, _ 52, 272) 52, | 56,436 


* Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 5,005 (1945). 


BANK OF SPAIN 
Million Pesetas 





july, Aug., | Sept., 
1946 1946 


ASSETS 
Reserve : Gold. .... vis9 1,213-0) 1,213-0) 1,213-1 
Others .. 651 672- 684-0| 961-7 
D’counts & adva 3,307 | 4,360-4) 4,012-0) 4,660-3 
Invest. & Govt. debt} 15,842 | 15,841- 1 15,737-7 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation.| 17,183 | 19,448- 


Deposit : Govt.....] 1,698 769- 424-6) 1,063-4 


19,744-4| 20,414-2 
Other o 3,878 3004 53,4543} 3,088-7 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 





Million rupees 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Cct. 
11, 18, 25, 

A 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
Gold coin and bullion....... | 
Rupee coin..............+ 185, 205 212) 214 
Balances abroad ........... 2,171) 09 5,048 4,956 
Sterling securities .......... 10, ~~ ue 11,353) 11,353 
Ind. Govt. rup. sees. ....... 578} 578 
Tervestments......0s cc ccdces eT Hh 16: 165 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ........ 11,561! 12,004 11,973) 11,952 
Deposits : Govt. .........45 ne 4,972) 4, ‘333 4,727 

ER a SRS ! 1 736! 
Reserve ratio. ............. ie OH/85-8% 8% es; *™% we ™% 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 
—_———————— 





Oct. Oct. Oct, 
Assets iis 19% . E 
Reserve : Goldt ....... = a 
; cseeeee-] 176-08] 0-94) G94) 
Securities ........00c0. 1709-94'1805-92'1822-74 wh 
ies Aaametine 
ote circulation ....,../1136- ere: 55.1155. nh 
Deposits : Dom. Govt...| 51-01) 56-15) 36-54. ae : 
Chartered banks ....... 474- 8 506 - 99 541-79 529. 8 
sinpaaitied eaten ck | 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH — 
CENTRAL BANK 








Million £A’s 
| 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
sake 14, | 3 
ASSETS 1945 1946 | 1945 
Gold and balances abroad .. ./164-70, 2's +02 225-05 220-18 
Australian coin ............ 2- 35 3-90! 3-89 3-83 
Govt. and other securities .. .|418-77| 385-77 390-97 380-25 
Other assets ............ --| 11-61) 5-19) ts 752 
LIABILITIES 
SE vst cin aaatnee «e+ 188-46/197- "68,198: 18197-% 
Trading bank vee 
(a) § accounts. .... .|/225-88)252- 36.252: 16 252-16 
(6) Other accounts....... 29-68) 23-63) 24-94 24-4] 


Other liabilities. ........... 142-7 ‘we — 80 127-04 





BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 








Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
30, | 17, | 24, | a 
Assets 1945 | 1946 | 1946 
G08 io. Hi FEA Sei ceivetews 30,60. | 31,783) 31,797 sur 
Foreign exchange .......... 5,478 43,916) 43,338 37,28) 
Private loans and accounts. 512, 3,996 4,122 4,119 
Loan to State ............. | 47,017, 50,039 49,964 50,857 
LIABILITIES 

NeRGB.i.n6c6s ew ie vee cer «ve 66,449, 71,726 71,457 714% 
WBiconn be 54 6| 826 823 825 
(d) Private accounts...... | 4, aes 5,639) 4,028 4, 350 











Population Oct., 1945: 140,000,000; Area: 

















Monthly Average | 


3,026,789 sq. miles; 17,839,432 sq. kms. 


si ete eres eae |e. 








salaetilas | se. Say | Aue | Sent. | ara | aay | Jone 


194! | ae oa 1946 


ED 


July | Aug. | Sept. 


ee 











1. Indust. production, adj. F.R.B.. | 1935-39 100 1 167 160, 170 173 176 

2. - R.B.. a » | 21) 188) 171) 159 171) «174,178 

3. Manu’tures, dur. adj, | PI eee dete is 13 41 1 20 360 274) 194} 1 175) 1 202} 206 

4. non-dur., adj. ERB. | . 70; #115 «143 «(1 176 1 165, 157 156) 161, 162, 158 = 162 

5. Minerals, adj. F.R.B. ..........+.+. i rs 107 67)—s«117 132 237s hk 1 134) 1 6 6139 «146145 

Building contracts awarded :— | 

6. Total, adj. F.R.B............ 117 a) ik Py 4 1 169-174, :165 155 

7. Residential, adj. F.P.B 72 25 1 179 #177 «#4164 «(149 

8. Other, adj. F.R.B 14 92) 91) 104) 168 lel 2t 167 160 

9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R-B 1 7% (1 1 127, 10661 139 141 
10. oa. store vam adj. ll 7 114 1 168 200 256, 275 274 29 

mploymen { 
1. Now-agricaltural, adj. F.R.B. es py 39,728) 38, 34,981} 38,356 gt 36,223) 38, al 39,015) 39,158 39, 647 
» oss see see y 72) 36,398 38,121) 38,633 39,124, 39,32> 39 

13. > aay F . 106-0, 77-6! 104-7) 117- 126 - i 130-9, 127 5 121-8) 126-4) 125-4 1i9°3 136-3 127 -4| 128-5 129-8 1306 
14. Factory, adj. F.R.B.......... Se ss | eens de ceed io 151-7 147-6] 127-8) 136 6, 138-0, 139-6 140-4 143-4 
mort j: ORB. | 2.5. 103-1 64-4 107-5 132-1 177-7 ti 149 -5| 152-1) 148-7; 128-5) 135-9' 136-9) 139-3, 140-9 1446 
Bt yrolls, unadj. F.R.B m1 116 sa 114-5} 167-5 245+ 34-4 = 288-4 298-7) 267-3; 224-2) 249-2) 248-1/ 257-2, 260 ... | 
17. Average hours, B.LS............... Number es woe | os “ne we || 44 40-7... 39-71 40 39-6... | 

18 sa earnings, B.L.S...... Cents «. | 45-8 67 4 || 103-0} 102 Sie 107-1) 108-4 109-5... | 
19. Cost of living, PRBS. civevesese =| 1935-39= 100 el 4 "3 105-2) 116 - feu 125 ' 84 129-4 129-3 128 - 131-7) 133-3 141-0 143-7 

20. Farm products, B.LS............-. | 1926=100 || 104-9 48-2) 67-7) 82-4 a sal a4 128-2) 129-0) 126-9 124-3 40-1 157-0 1610 
a. Foods, BLS. +2: ee 3 4 ae ns ! 9 10 66, 10- 4 106 2 106 9 106-4 104 rH ite. 140-2 149 0 

fr comt ies, » “ ; . - - ¢ 4 8 lll 
23. Wholesale commodity prices, unadj. * * | wr #4 105 405 ms i 
er mii: BT RE rE, é we a4 ne 87 | 98-8 103-1 as 105-8 105-9) 105-7) 105-2 mi m4 124-3. 129-1 

24. Total, all aa aging ain, 248% Million $ || 81,878... | 37,155, 44,783 53,48 66 078 74,326) 81, 178, 79, 163} 73,208) :7 169 908| 86,667; 91,377 

25. New York City. o.oo. a eee ee eee ” 50,257; ... 14,299 14,810) 18, 97) 28, 33.7 712): 33, 29,388 - 545, $e.085, 34,972, 37.357 | 
26. Gold stock...... SEs eet se ” 3, 3,952) 21,995) 22,737) 22,7 a33 20,619; 20,065! 20.152! 20,088 20,073) 20,242, 20,270 20,267 20,280 

27. Money in circulation » 4,476, 5,328) 8,732) 11,160) 15,41 25,307} 28,515|| 27,108) 27,685' 27,826 | ' 98.120 28 245 28,254. . 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances........ ; 2,358) 2,104 153351 fn |e | ee |e 148,794 15,011 ., 15,653 16,123 15,99. | = 
29 Excess Reserves ........... rt 6,376... Pa om a -» | 1,037) 920) ... "07 1112) 856 .. | 
30. Capital issues, C.F, Chronicle. °. >. } ‘ 595, 163, "238 51) 76 “145, 144 “142 302,425 «491 | 
31. 354 Indus. secs., Stand. Statistics... || 1939100 ‘ a 95, 87 102, 1 133) 1; 129) 139 2172, «170; ... | -- | 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds.............. of 3 3 2 2 2 1-98) 1-92) 166 1-63) 1-68 1-68 | nee Sapa aa 
33. Income payments, adj.............. 1935-59100 || 122-9 70-6 113-5, 138-0 174-6 213-0, 233-4 239-1) 243-4 236-0 229-0) 236-4 239-7 240-9 251-1. ving 
34. Treasury receipts ................-- Million $ 4,032, 2,076 7,606, 8,269) 13,668) 23,385 45,408 47,740 2,754 3,281 3190 2,998 4,482 2,600 2,717 4% 
35. » expend. nat. defence...... » ws | one | oes | 6,301 26,011) 72,109. 87,039 90,029 7,325 6,399 5,367) | 2182, 2/442, 1.190 1,509 1108 
%. 8 “ COE... sv ewdves ses | ” 3,852) 4, 12,77 a 32,397) sare een 8,557) 7,354) eel} 3,677, 5.515 4,514 2.796 2.8 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY —— AND YIELDS 





jear ame ol ity ov. ield,* | Yield,* 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 6) w, 6, Nov. 6,  . 6, sac 5 
“Fe [Low | | oT “High | Lo 
British ° iv £ sag ai a 
Ws | 101% || Conversion 3% 1948- gE 102 | 102§ ng , 
1038 | 100} | War Bonds 26% 1009-5. E 1 1028 |0 511 1 3 67/9 ae | 
101}t | 100 | Exchequer Ye 1950.) E 101 lA | 910 9/1 6 || 68/9 
1034 100} || War Bonds 1-55../ EB | i 1034 | 010 6/113 7|| 30/9 2s) 
1034 | 1008 || War Bonds 1952-54,.// E | 1 103§ | 013 7/116 6 || 13/63 
it | 99} | War Bonds 21% 195486 B | jot | tog lois (ade 628 21/18 
i o* 5; ¥ 
sek | 10a | Nat. Def. 3% , 1198699, : = ‘ mee jo 28 2 i 3 "38/3 | 22 22/3 
13 9/119 10 
eh | 10149 | Ba, $95 1956-65.-/, | 07 jose | O44 3/2 18 | 44208 30/8 
054 | 98 ‘Fundion 2} Dates E 103 105 16 8/118 91 30/6 | 21/45 
06; | 1014 4, 1959-69. ..... | E 107 108} 18 3/2 4 3 | 26/33 | 20/- 
0} | 12% | 4%, 1960-90 a E 1193xd} 120} 128) 2 5 2]| sae | 40/- 
19% | 1014 | 3% 1960-70..|/ EZ | 108; | 109/019 1/2 5 2| ses | 47/9 
105 | 99 Savings Bas, 24% 1964-67.|| E 1034 | 104 1 6,2 3 51i 64y- a? 
12 (Sst | | ictory Bonds 4% 1920-76 || § 122 1228 016 4/2 8 1) 12/25 | 
Lod | 101 Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. -| E 110% | 110% {1 0 7)2 6 6) 26/6 | 20/10} 
it | 1094 Pdi i9en 23) BO | | Taek OFF 41S ES | e208 ey | 
bic 12/2 5 3] 
= IS Vee ite mums) | amt | HY 4 2) 25 ays | aan 
ai —_ 210 0! 27 22/6 | 
110 | 103 Ze, (aft. 1966).)| E 109§ | 109% 110/27 7] sat 31/3 
ump | 102 | Redemption % (1986-96).!! EB 115k | 117%} 2 3/2 6 9) 67/- | 51/6 
ld | 97% | Local Loans 3%(a) ....... } U | 100% | loo! ... | 019 3] 58/9 | 51/- 
8% | Mt |\Consols 25%... i} U 993 gi [1 7 91210 5} 42/6 32/6 
+ To redemption assumptions indicated: N-t vields after allowing tor 9s. | ays | a 
E=Earliest date. =Undated (flat yield). $-Average life 7 ~ € thal ae aa uh 
a) To be redeemed at par 5 January, 1947. |1l1/104 89/- 
t Prices, Year | : : : i 
Prices, (Jan. 1 to| Price | Price, | Yield, || 71/9 | 56/- 
Year 1945 co 5) | Name of Security ~y a ; 5 50/- { 
“Fgh Low 1946 1946 1946 m 2/6 
; Cot Govta ae ia/- 92/9 
s. i 
101 1004 Australia 3} Sih, 1965 6 11 144 | 2 6 6) 50/- | 37/6 
103) 102 lew Zealand 3}% 10268". 111 113. «|2 5 4) sl/- | 25/6 
is | 113 114 ||Nigeria 4% 1963.......... 120 120 | 210 8 || 24/- | 20/4 
0} | 104 105 = ||South Africa 34% 1954-59. ./| 110 110 | 2 2 6 || 37/3 | 29/6 
_— tion Stocks 46/9 | 34/3 
il 100 si} Bristol 3° ent 108 107 3 & 6 42/44 | 34/6 
a | 99 100 Glasgow % 1963-66.......|| 106 | 108 |2 8 3 38/3" 26/3 
8 | 9 LBs Th 6005046080 Wgte 102 1Oljxd| 219 1 || 20/15 | 13/44 
101} | 100 1003 Liverpool 3%, 1954-64...... 104 104 [2 810 || 46/6 3/6 
; Foreign oo 46/6 
‘ 91 4 | argentine % Bas. -|| 101 101 | 3 8 10 || 25/74 | 16/23 
wo} | 67 70 Area “a9, Grd 1998-58..|| 17 774 |3 6 Oe 94/6. | 80/- 
‘ 351 || Brazil 4% 1889.A, Int. 14%.|| 43 444537 5 | 46/14 38/- 
i 63 64 | Brazil 5% 1914A, Int. 38%.||. 72 7 410 6 |131/3 | 99/9 
| 21 25 Chile 6% (1929) 24/0-48%.|| 334 iat 317 0) 
16 | 47 45 i 5% 1913.........- 49 48 Nil 55/44 | 25/10} 
6} a 914 ||Portuguese External 3%...|| 98 98 |3 1 3/|| 90/9 | 37/3 
m | 6 72 >: 4% Sealed Bonds. .|| 73 4 |5 8 1 || 36/9 } 27/3 
im | 73 15 "% Assented....j| 88} 88 | 319 1 - ae 
/- 
vere tie Last two Price | Price, | Yield, seated Facets 
lan. 1to Nov. 5 Di Name oi Security yy Pe ot 24/103) 17/74 
Hich | Low i (a) @) & Hl 1946 1946 a un 
: | Bl Bl % Railways _ |gs d | 29/6 | 22/3 
a il c it ¢ ||Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pt..j} 51 51} is 48/9 | 37/3 
= rr Nil] Nil ¢||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. .. 13} 13 i 
of | 46) || 2 | 3 e|\San Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... 105 | 104 6 ||101/6 | 91/9 
Wit | $17 2e| 36 ific Com. $25...... nt $18 [619 6 || 33/9 | 28/- 
a a 36] 2.4 t Western Ord. Stk.... 58 60 8 9 || 80/- | 64/02 
‘0h ‘* 2b) Palme i og tat Prat sims "ss | sob fede 6 lana | ove 
a /8} 
% abc 4 ¢|/L.M.S. Ord. Stock......... 29} 30 {13 6 
‘4 4% 2d) 26 Pref. 1923 Stk...|| 61 64 | 6 5 0 || 30/103} 20/- 
t 55 126] ga ||London Transport ‘C’Stk..|| 62 644 | 413 0 || 73/9 | 53/9 
aby uu 2c] 2e Det. Stock....... 22 23 8 0 }\111/3 | 76/- 
Me 2461 2a ||Southern 6% Pref. Ord. Stk 7 7% 16 5 9 65/3 65/- 
W6/-] 86/6 || 10 Bb a ||Alexanders £2, {1 pd....... 100/- | 105/- |3 6 9 34/8 113/9 
4) & | 66 @ ||Bank of Australasia (5..... $5 9 9 jnossas | says 
it 6 ¢| 8 c/||Bank of Montreal $10...... cits £14 | 213° Oh} 95 
a3] 43) 95| Sta lpn Meas Belen | soe | 9076 13 2 ol as | OE 
a a *B’ 
Bye 63/9 6) 34 7 (D.C. & O.)* A’ 1 TH ™% 2 $ wih Ph 
a a India {5...... 
~ ay . b ale A’ £5, {1 pd...... ore me 3 3 ra ~ 
¢ ¢c & i $1 85 - 
13/~ ove 6b] 6a 5, f pd. ..... fy 67/6 | 3 © |113/9 | 96/103 
3| Me Wel he 2 Sat 96/6 | %/6 | 32 0! 10/3 | 1/- 
wi | 8 bl be Bank {1, fully 102/- | 103/9 | 3 1 9 || 48/6 | 37/- 
a) ah] ha] maint Ponce oud. tn) ad | wo [3 4 8 | sot | al 
@ \\Nat, Prov. £5, £1 paid..... 
sft] oe] Benneeasel S| eb ae 
; a Afri , 
i. 60/6 6 b| S56 sine Di if Si oe 67/- 69/6 | 2 6 || 85/6 | 70/- 
-} 0/6) 9b] Ga estminster £4, (1 paid....|| 107/6 | 107/6 | 3 7 0 se aeal oF 
1 “0 35 | 211 6 |) 53/14 | 40/- 
a i 6/6 dje2 tas RCA pa ass] Wek | ME | SS 0 we s/t 
8/14) 135/- ies 16 : Acodt. £1, 12/6 pd....|| 152/6 | 152/6 | 2 6 || 47/- | 32/6 
§ 
fi 1136} 1ga ||London & Lancashire 8 8} | 213 0 //135/- |106/3 
oy | 15 2a} i - : 203 |2 1 0 
ai | i a : ee £1, fully paid. ...+-» : 4 38/1 Hs 
P - a eeoce 
it 29° || t69-07 cit214) c Prudential (1‘A'...... ae ia m1 18 Ot) 50/6 | 40/6 
iy io} a 2hb Sacer [2 eek ves 4 ef Sh Oe oe 
@ ||Royal £1, fully paid........ 
68/9 | 56/9 
1/6 | 1181/3 | 715 b| 45 ek - 190/- | 195/- | 2 1 OF) 97/6 | 68/9 
3/9 | 115/39) the 5 b |'Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. 134/- | 1357/6 | 3 5 6) 24 Wy 
f-| 47/-|) an a} 18 6 liGuinness (A.) Ord. Stk. 167/= | 181/- | 3:14 0} 35/7 | 23/ 
/$} 18/6 |} Ag 5 t 131 134/- | 3 0 || 103 7 
6 Tha \Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. /6 | 
i6l/e 2 -|| 136) 8a itchells & Butlers Ord. 1o7/- | 107/6 | 318 0) ace i3/ 
6 | ayc || t8.@| tl) ol. African Breweries £1... .|/ 157/- | 160/- | 2. Ot) mh 
WS) 40/6 || “tyb| aba |ftaylor Walker Ord. Stk. fi:|) 48/3 | 50/- | 4 0 0) ' 
/3| $0/- | 6 @! 14 & ||\Watney Combe Det. Stk. £11 98/- | 100/- |4 0 0! 8 _ 6 
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POST-WAR OPPORTUNITIc,, 
ae i a 


in 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
Fidl and PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(!ncorperated in New South Woles with limited liability) 
PIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threedneedie Street, E.C.2., and 47 Berkeley Square, W.1. 





Y our banking needs in Canada can be 
fully met by our 500 Canadian offices 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liabitity 


2; Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
Head ‘Office : — Toronto 


a ee 





THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 


AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


peetinnt Capitai 2. g. o@ Su a £5,000,000 

op Capital i ie a 3,000,000 
rou a? oi Proprietors eo Ve se ’ 2,000,000 
Reserve F: ee ee o% 1,815,000 
Currency feat sa 1,585,000 


Chie} Office in Australie: 
Collins Street, Melbourne, 
and many Branches end Agencies throughout Australie. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every ‘acility tor the 
conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 
Applications are invited for the Chair ot ee and Commerce. 


Salary not less than £1,200 nor nore ne pen 5 aed with super- 
annuation benefits under we wAdditional children’ s allowances 
ted will be required to take 


under consideration. The Deven BPPO 
up duties on gt October. Isti. ez ears of the appointment may be 
obtained from the Registra 4 om copies of the application 
should be sent oe later than : soth a. 


Or OO 
rpHe INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION proposes to appoint 
a full-time Director to undertake responsibility for the development 
of the Institute and its objects, including the anisati 
Applications for the appointment ere invit from both men and 
womeh. Age limits and fications are not prescribed, but experience 
in some branch of public ne will be considered an advantage. 
The Institute is prepared to consider :— 
(a) Aprile nts for appointment for a period of years, but with a view 
ency, coat 


(b) Apeilante who may be seconded from their present employment 
for a Jimited period (subject wo the necessary consents being 


obtained). 

The salary will be within the ¢ of £700 to £1,000 a year, accord 
to qualifications and ex caperiones fang the case a candidate at oat 
in superannuable employment (e.g., in the Civil rvice or, Local Govern- 
enon Secon) the quéstion of. making some pension provision will be 
cons 
Further particulars of the a ent may be obtained from :— 

The Hon, s 


Institute of Public Administration 
18, Ashley Place, S.'W.1. 


are ISING MANAGER required for larg . earery Company, 
h experience of both sales organisation iy ‘ciportoncel 

ee ee -* Good salary and prospects for fully e rien appli: 

ca .—Box . 


Printed in -Geeat Britain by St. CLemEenTs Press, Lrtp., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


With a network of branches throughout every important pastoral, 
wm a is and tedanentell anaes ia agricultural, 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the world, The U 
ori ccotrely Lievived, is able co offer the fucticien of © tent comprenennt 
Tosties settle 


Head Office : 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - ~- £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND-_- _- __-_£3,000,000 


6 & 7 King rae E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 


£92,000 ,000 
€173,000,008 


ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(1945 





NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One | 
Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been | 
declared by the I Directors of Notanda Mines Limited, payable | 
December 14, 1946, to shareholders of record at the close of | 
business, November 15, 1946. 
Toronto, By Order of the Board, 
October 25, 1946. J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 


a eee ee 








— 





none 


WEST HARTLEPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
pal: R. 8S. REED, Mfc. M.ILM 


rincipal 
APPLICATIONS are invi men for, ors ¥ 
time permanent pon ot ae ( REACHER Ol Or fed men or wormen. 


duties to commence 

olf sccpagtamest an enna “dggree in fag egy 

Ly mce in ustry or 
ci squired i to anhortake duties i 

n_ business Seat for ex-Service men, 
‘in the “Da Comme: 

ceotemiant should be on a y- to be obtained from t s 
Principal, Technical College, West 1, to whom the SPP 
—_— be seterece 7 aoen as posnibie. post is in addition to 
‘ T ae Chief Education Officer. 


Education Offices, Park Road, West AND, -Chie 
19th October, 1946. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1% 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due ene Im, 
the balances will be struck on December 2, 1946, aflt! 


the ev 
which date the Stock will bet  transterred -dividend. 


HARPER, Managef. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, + November 1, 166 


‘A. LEADING British’ pu ires an Advertiseml 
fi 
= Manager a an nr stone aabineetied. 
ne 


a 

and executive ability, a 

active and tenacious sal 

workin 

























or in 
loon thom 40 will he pwetersed. 


£1,500 to £2,000 p.a.—Write fully in strictest confidence to Box 





C.2. Published weet ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER 
‘R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New we cn cadtar November 9, se 
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